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INTRODUCTION. 


The  nations  of  the  world  have  chosen  Geneva  as  the  seat 
of  the  first  Parliament  of  Man.  Should  Tennyson's  dream 
now  be  realised,  Geneva's  future  will  be  more  glorious  not 
only  than  her  past  but  than  the  past  or  the  future  of 
any  other  European  city.  At  all  times  it  has  been  believed 
that  the  war-drum  must  one  day  throb  no  longer  and  the 
battle  flag  be  furled;  and  likewise  that  some  place  there 
must  be  where 

The  commonsense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe, 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  universal  law. 

The  League  of  Nations  in  its  present  form  may  not  be 
the  realisation  of  every  Tennysonian  aspiration,  but  in  all 
likelihood  it  is  a  step  forward  to  their  realisation;  and  it  is 
permissible  to  believe  that  in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  sur- 
roundings of  Geneva,  this  step  forward  may  be  taken  sooner 
and  more  firmly  than  elsewhere.  Why  we  think  that  this 
may  be  hoped,  why  we  think  that  world's  choice  of  a 
home  for  its  federation  could  not  have  fallen  better  than 
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upon    Geneva,   will  appear   clearly   to    those   reading   this 
volume. 

Let  anyone  ask  himself  the  following  questions  :  Is 
there  any  city  no  larger  than  Geneva  which  has  filled  so 
considerable  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  world,  with  which 
so  many  famous  names  are  associated,  which,  in  short,  is  so 
widely  known?  Great  events  during  a  succession  of  cen- 
turies have  left  their  traces  upon  it  —  whether  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  or,  in  our  own  day,  the  great  war. 
The  city,  albeit  in  Switzerland,  hardly  seems  of  it.  Why 
is  its  atmosphere  wholly  unlike  that  of  any  other  Swiss 
town?  Why  is  there  something  broad,  something  expansive 
about  it?  Why  is  there  a  complete  absence  of  that  feeling 
of  all  men's  thoughts  being  restricted  to  their  own  house- 
holds, their  own  business,  and  their  own  petty  selves,  a  feel- 
ing which  is  so  strikingly  uppermost  in  other  towns 
of  somewhat  the  same  numbers?  What  is  it  about  Geneva 
which  has  always  attracted  and  still  attracts  so  many  zvho 
are  not  Genevese?  Is  it  the  situation  of  the  place,  overlook- 
ing a  lake  whose  extent  is  faintly  reminiscent  of  that  breadth 
of  outlook  which  dwellers  by  and  lovers  of  the  sea  miss  so 
acutely  after  a  time  in  an  inland,  confined  country  such  as 
Switzerland?  What  indefinable  attraction  was  it  which, 
even  during  the  war,  impelled  all  the  many  temporary 
British  and  American  residents  in  Berne  and  German 
Switzerland  generally  to  seek  Geneva  whenever  there  was 
a  possibility  of  a  few  days'  rest  and  complete  change? 
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An  answer  to  so  many  questions  is  difficult  to  give. 
Geneva  is  certainly  more  truly  international  than  any  other 
Swiss  city,  possibly  than  any  other  anywhere,  yet  with  a 
more,  not  a  less  marked  character  of  its  own.  It  is  easier 
for  English-speaking  people  to  feel  at  home  there  :  the  so- 
ciety is  pleasanter,  the  atmosphere  altogether  more  homelike, 
more  attractive  than  elsewhere.  A  Genevese  home  is  a 
home  in  the  English  sense  of  that  word,  without  the 
stiffness,  the  lack  of  ease  and  comfort  felt  in  so  many  con- 
tinental dwellings.  Genevese  women  are  not  mere  Haus- 
frauen  —  indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  only 
Swiss  women  who  have  acquired  a  truly  international  reput- 
ation have  been  Genevese,  Madame  Necker  and  Madame 
de  Stael,  for  example.  And  —  a  trifle  no  doubt,  but  a 
highly  significant  trifle  —  Genevese  men  can  wear  their 
silk  hats  and  their  morning  coats  without  looking  ridi- 
culous. 

Genevese,  moreover,  know  something  of  the  outside 
world,  and  not  merely  about  their  neighbours  across  the 
frontier.  In  general  they  are  immensely  better  acquainted 
with  Great  Britain  and  her  literature  than  any  other  Swiss 
—  possibly  because  of  the  number  and  variety  of  links  and 
associations  between  their  own  city  and  Great  Britain.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  look  into  the  many  bookshop  zvindows 
to  see  how  much  the  Genevese  reading  public  must  keep  in 
touch  with  English  literature;  and  that  they  are  acquainted 
with  the  best  French  literature  goes  without  saying. 

It  is  often  feared,  and  most  of  all  by  the  Genevese  them- 
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selves,  that,  with  the  seat  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  their 
midst,  they  may  not  be  able  to  preserve  their  own  individu- 
ality nor  assert  themselves  successfully  against  the  cos- 
mopolitan invasion  certain  to  ensue,  and  certain  to  be 
greater  than  anything  in  their  past  history.  What  is  rather 
to  be  hoped,  however,  is  that  it  is  Geneva  which  will 
imprint  its  character  upon  the  League  of  Nations  and  not 
the  League  of  Nations  which  will  destroy  the  peculiar 
character  of  Calvin's  city. 

Constance  and  Julian  Grande. 

Villa  Richmond, 

Vesena%,  Geneva. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Geneva  as  Headquarters  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

Stendhal,  writing  in  1837,  said  that  Geneva  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  be  the  headquarters  of  a  great  inter- 
national organisation.  Capo  d'Istrias,  probably  about  181 3, 
when  he  was  Russian  Minister  in  Switzerland,  spoke  of  it 
as  "a  luminous  point  in  the  scientific  and  moral  world"; 
while,  according  to  Sismondi,  it  was  at  Geneva  that  most 
intellect  was  to  be  found  among  all  classes  of  the  people  and 
as  "ordinary  merchandise".  And  Sainte-Beuve  considered 
Geneva  the  "country"  which  had  sent,  and,  as  it  were, 
lent  the  world  the  most  distinguished,  solid,  and  influential 
minds. 

Finally,  Edouard  Rod,  writing  on  Geneva  (at  whose 
university  he  was  for  long  Professor  of  Comparative 
Literature),  in  Les  Capitales  du  Monde,  quotes  the  saying 
that  it  was  as  a  "grain  of  musk  perfuming  Europe",  and 
also  cites  a  description  of  the  city  as  "the  world  in  a 
nutshell".  In  this  book,  we  may  say,  twenty-five  cities  are 
included,  all  of  them,  except  Geneva,  capitals  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word.  The  authors  are  different.  Thus  Pierre 
Loti  writes  on  Constantinople,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  deals 
with  London,  and  Francois  Coppee  with  Paris. 
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Few,  except  some  of  the  Bernese  themselves,  will  differ 
from  Edouard  Rod's  statement  that  "the  Federal  capital 
of  Switzerland,  despite  its  arcaded  streets,  its  old  fountains, 
and  its  bear  pit,  affords  but  slight  interest.  In  history  its 
importance  has  not  equalled  that  of  Geneva,  whose  name 
evokes  a  past  replete  with  struggles  and  glory,  and  which, 
since  the  Reformation,  has  been  one  of  the  intellectual 
centres  of  the  civilised  world". 

A  very  ancient  city  is  Geneva,  mentioned  by  Julius 
Caesar  in  his  Gallic  War,  as  "the  last  town  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Allobroges  and  the  one  nearest  to  the  Helvetii" 
—  a  very  ancient  city  which  has  become  greatly  modern- 
ised, and  brightened  up  by  parks  and  gardens.  Fifty-eight 
years  before  Christ,  therefore,  Geneva  was  already  a  small 
town,  and  already  known  as  Geneva. 

We  must  not  forget  for  how  long  Geneva  was  an  inde- 
pendent Republic  before  becoming  part  of  the  Republic 
knowm  as  the  Swiss  Confederation;  indeed,  in  its  official 
documents  it  still  denominates  itself  the  Republic  and  Can- 
ton of  Geneva.  The  Counts  of  Savoy,  in  olden  days,  cast 
many  longing  glances  at  it,  but  it  was  not  sufficiently  Allo- 
brogian  to  become  Savoyan  and  for  centuries  not  suf- 
ficiently Helvetian  to  wish  to  become  Swiss.  What  Geneva 
wanted  was  an  independent  existence  of  her  own,  and  this 
she  maintained,  albeit  at  the  cost  of  great  sacrifices,  until 
1 814,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  period  of  French  rule 
(1798-1813). 

Having  had  for  centuries  her  political  and  religious  life, 
in  short  her  own  national  life,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that 
Geneva  should  have  characteristics  not  to  be  found  else- 
where.   One  proof  of  this  is  that  so  many  travellers  in  all 
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times,  however  greatly  differing  in  mind  and  ideas,  have 
been  struck  with  the  fact  that  Geneva  is,  as  it  were,  a  city 
apart;  and  this  has  been  so  even  in  the  case  of  persons  who 
have  had  no  sympathy  with  Calvinism  or  with  Pro- 
testantism. Even  the  severe  judgments  sometimes  passed 
upon  the  city  by  its  visitors  are  nevertheless  in  this  sense  a 
tribute  to  it  that  those  who  pronounced  them  would  never 
have  thought  it  worth  while  so  to  do,  had  they  not  re- 
cognised that  what  has  now  become  the  city  of  the  League 
of  Nations  was  no  non-entity  among  cities.  Save  in  the 
case  of  capitals,  in  fact,  travellers  have  not  usually  studied 
the  character  of  a  place  very  minutely  nor  the  character- 
istics of  its  people,  as  they  have  clone  in  the  case  of  Geneva. 
Geneva  was  long  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  modern  Sparta, 
but  after  her  final  union  with  Switzerland  Genevese 
ways  and  habits  began  to  change.  Stendhal  complained 
woefully  of  the  Genevese  having  absolutely  no  merriment 
or  liveliness,  although  he  admired  their  proverbial  inde- 
pendence. Up  to  the  age  of  forty  he  liked  them,  but  after 
that  age,  when  they  could  often  retire  upon  their  savings, 
the  author  of  l.a  Chartreuse  de  Panne  reproaches  them 
with  being  unable  to  enjoy  life.  ''They  have  never  been 
taught  to  live  in  prosperous  circumstances",  he  grumbled, 
"and  they  become  stern  and  Puritanical",  calling  everyone 
%vho  did  enjoy  life  (as  Stendhal  assuredly  did),  immoral 
persons.  On  the  other  hand  Stendhal  thought  nothing 
could  exceed  the  beauty  of  a  handsome  Genevese  girl  of 
eighteen,  but  again  he  complained  that  her  features  were 
apt  to  be  too  serious,  to  lack  vivacity.  It  may  be  that  those 
who  remember  Stendhal's  character  will  think  this  the 
highest  tribute  to  the  Genevese  maidens  of  his  time. 
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As  Edouard  Rod  says,  if  Stendhal  could  revisit  Geneva, 
he  would  find  some  changes.  Geneva  no  longer  possesses 
her  peculiar  individuality,  but  still  she  has  some  old  streets, 
and,  under  her  modern  varnish,  some  of  her  old  character- 
istics. Thus  the  true  Genevese  —  he  whose  ancestors  were 
bourgeois,  and  not  natifs,  or  people  merely  born  in  Geneva 
and  not  citizens  of  it,  is  strongly  attached  to  traditions, 
very  well  acquainted  with  local  history,  and  still  celebrates 
the  anniversary  of  the  Escalade  (December  12th  1602), 
either  by  having  a  trout  at  his  family  dinner,  or  a  goose,  or 
by  attending  some  of  the  many  public  banquets.  According 
to  his  age  or  his  class,  he  will  masquerade  or  respectfully 
sing  the  old  Huguenot  song  composed  for  the  occasion,  in 
Savoyan  patois;  and  he  still  respects  Calvinism  and  hates 
Popery,  even  if  he  hold  to  no  positive  religious  dogma. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only  changes.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century  the  geographer  Davity,  who 
visited  Geneva,  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  poverty  of 
the  Genevese.  Two  centuries  later,  on  the  contrary, 
Stendhal's  opinion  was  precisely  the  opposite,  and  now 
Geneva  has,  it  is  estimated,  one  hundred  millionaires,  or 
more.  But  the  tendency  is  still  to  spend  less  than  could 
be  spent,  although  economy,  as  a  true  Genevese  understands 
it,  is  as  far  removed  from  avarice  as  from  wastefulness,  as 
the  record  of  what  Geneva  has  accomplished  during  the  five 
years  of  the  war  amply  proves. 

A  Genevese,  even  now,  is  sometimes  compared  with  a 
chestnut  —  a  rough,  prickly  exterior  containing  something 
excellent  within.  Yet  in  Geneva  there  is  an  exceedingly 
agreeable,  well  read,  polished  and  much  travelled  society, 
eminently  the  society  which  is  fitted  to  receive  and  mix 
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with  the  representatives  of  every  country  under  heaven. 
Even  in  Stendhal's  day  this  society  "read  attentively  all 
the  five  or  six  good  books  published  every  year  in  Europe", 
and  it  still  does  read  them,  although  the  number  might 
sometimes  be  put  at  more  than  five  or  six.  And,  he  adds, 
as  the  Genevese  learn  foreign  languages,  they  can  read  a 
good  book  published  in  London  as  easily  as  one  appearing 
in  Berlin  or  Pavia.  These  words  need  no  bringing  up  to 
date,  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why,  as  we  think, 
the  choice  of  Geneva  as  the  headquarters  of  the  League  of 
Nations  was  peculiarly  happy. 


CHAPTER  II. 
Modern  Geneva. 

In  his  essay  "Of  the  true  greatness  of  Kingdoms  and 
Estates"  Bacon  refers  to  a  speech  imputed  to  Themistocles, 
when  desired  at  a  banquet  to  play  upon  a  lute.  The 
Athenian  statesman  replied  that  he  could  not  do  that,  "but 
yet  he  could  make  a  small  town  a  great  city".  Geneva  was 
perhaps  not  built  up  by  men  who  could  play  upon  a  lute, 
or  who  could  "fiddle",  as  Bacon  puts  it,  and  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  Calvin  would  have  thought  of  fiddling  :  but 
there  were  those  in  it  who  could  make  a  small  town  a  great 
city,  great  like  Athens  of  old,  not  in  actual  size  but  in 
influence  and  importance  throughout  the  world. 

Anyone  who  reflects  upon  the  situation  of  Geneva  will 
soon  perceive  that  it  is  exceptional.  Although  many  much 
travelled  persons  admit  that  the  beauty  of  Switzerland  as  a 
whole  is  greatly  exaggerated,  yet  there  seems  no  difference 
of  opinion  concerning  the  beauty  of  Geneva  and  of  its 
surroundings.  At  all  times  the  Genevese  people  have  been 
very  differently  judged,  according  to  whether  they  were 
seen  by  friendly  or  unfriendly,  Protestant  or  Romanist  eyes, 
but  not  so  Genevese  scenery.  Not  merely  is  the  lake  of  rare 
beauty,  its  contours  soft,  its  colouring  delicate,  but,  owing 
to  its  being  so  large  in  extent,  the  Genevese  horizon  is 
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not,  as  is  the  horizon  in  mountainous  regions,  restricted, 
cabined  and  confined,  and  there  is  about  it  an  expan- 
siveness  almost  recalling  that  of  the  open  ocean. 

Exceptional,  also,  is  the  fertility  of  the  country,  which 
is  everywhere  richly  cultivated,  and  everywhere  varied, 
never  monotonous.  The  softly  outlined  slopes  of  its  hills, 
which  recall  rolling  downs  rather  than  the  approaches  to 
Alpine  regions,  are  all  along  the  lake  shore  covered  with 
homes  and  habitations,  their  grounds  planted  with  stately 
trees  spreading  as  those  around  an  old  English  country 
homestead.  The  Savoyan  mountains,  the  Mont  Blanc  range, 
are  not  near  enough  to  overshadow  Geneva  or  shut  it  in, 
but  are  yet  sufficiently  near  to  form  a  sublime  background, 
ever  changing  in  colour,  sometimes  seeming  near,  at  other 
times  far  distant.  The  climate,  despite  the  wintry  wind 
known  as  the  bise,  is  far  milder  than  that  of  most  parts 
of  the  Confederation,  except  Ticino,  Italian  Switzerland. 
This  is  at  once  perceptible  from  the  size  to  which  trees 
grow,  and  from  the  luxuriance  and  variety  of  the  gardens, 
and  also  from  the  warmth-loving  flowers  and  warmth- 
loving  fruits,  especially  grapes,  which  flourish.  The  very 
utmost  is  made  of  these  natural  advantages  of  soil,  situa- 
tion, and  climate,  for  the  country  around  Geneva  is  pro- 
ductive  in   the   highest   degree. 

About  all  this  rich  and  favoured  countryside  there  is  an 
atmosphere  of  prosperity,  and  also  of  leisure  for  intellectual 
and  scientific  pursuits,  with  a  suggestion  that  here  everyone 
is  not,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  country,  absorbed  in 
the  struggle  for  material  existence.  Nor  is  this  atmosphere 
belied  by  facts.  In  and  around  Geneva  there  is  considerable 
wealth,  or  at  any  rate  there  are  many  families  in  easy  cir- 
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cumstances.  True,  there  is  not  usually  any  display  of 
wealth,  such  as  accompanies  extravagant  dress  or  living. 
But  the  wealth  is  there,  and  on  a  solid  foundation. 

These  homes  and  country  seats  of  old-established  Gene- 
vese  families  are,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  not  easy  of  access 
to  the  stranger,  for  in  some  respects  the  Genevese  have 
much  in  common  with  the  Scotch:  they  are  reserved.  Once 
they  do  open  their  doors  to  any  one,  however,  once  they 
accept  him  as  a  friend,  they  are  staunch  as  the  Scotch,  and 
hospitable  as  the  Irish.  Their  homes,  moreover,  are 
furnished  not  in  the  distressingly  stiff  and  often  tasteless 
style  so  often  seen  on  the  continent;  but  with  furniture 
which,  though  solid,  is  not  comfortless,  and  is  more  like 
that  generally  to  be  found  in  English  country  houses. 

The  casual  visitor  to  Geneva  usually  sees  anyone  except 
the  Genevese,  and  anything  except  Genevan  homes.  The 
Quai  du  Mont-Blanc,  for  instance,  along  which  strangers 
always  walk  up  and  down  —  and  very  naturally,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  lake  promenades  in  Europe  —  is  thronged 
by  a  cosmopolitan  crowd  which  is  for  the  most  part  com- 
posed of  everyone  save  Genevese.  In  walking  from  one 
end  of  this  promenade  to  the  other,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  as  many  as  twenty  languages  spoken,  European  and 
Asiatic. 

The  dark  side  of  Geneva  is  the  number  of  the  slums.  No 
other  Swiss  town  has  so  many.  They,  however,  are  the 
result  of  Geneva  having  in  the  past  received  such  number  of 
foreign  immigrants,  particularly  Savoyans  of  the  labouring 
classes.  These  old  streets  are  unquestionably  picturesque 
and  undeniably  full  of  associations,  but  that  they  are  not 
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what  they  ought  to  be  from  the  standpoint  of  modern 
hygiene  is  evident  from  their  being  gradually  demolished 
and  rebuilt. 

Modern  Geneva  affords  strange  contrasts  in  more  than 
one  respect.  Not  only  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
promenades,  not  only  are  fine  parks  and  botanical  gardens 
to  be  found  within  close  distance  of  ancient  and  thoroughly 
unwholesome  slums;  but  the  mixture  of  people  within  this 
still  not  large  city  (about  125.000  people,  with  the  sub- 
urbs), is  greater,  probably,  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe. 
Here  the  dross  of  humanity  is  mingled  together  with  the 
gold  as  hardly  anywhere  else.  There  are  the  Genevese 
themselves,  the  descendants,  so  many  of  them,  of  men  who 
risked  everything  for  ther  faith,  the  originators  in  modern 
times  of  such  a  work  as  the  Red  Cross,  together  with  a 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  These  foreigners  must  certainly  possess  money, 
else  they  could  not  fill  the  hotel  palaces  where  they  live; 
but  too  often  they  have  little  or  nothing  else  to  recommend 
them. 

Even  now,  however,  there  are  in  Geneva  genuine  re- 
fugees, or  there  were  at  any  rate  during  the  war,  besides 
the  many  unfortunates  helped  by  the  Red  Cross.  Some  of 
these  refugees  formerly  held  high  office  in  their  own 
country,  but  owing  to  their  ideas  having  been  too  liberal  for 
the  taste  of  some  of  their  no  less  highly  placed  fellow 
citizens,  they  were  forced  to  depart  and  seek  out  some 
neutral  country  ready  to  receive  them;  and  no  place  seemed 
to  them  more  accessible  or  to  have  more  to  recommend  it 
than  Geneva.  Not  a  hint  is  implied  that  these  recent  refugees 
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were  undesirable  in  character,  for  they  were  nothing  of  the 
kind.  We  could  name  some,  political  refugees,  who  were 
sentenced  to  death  during  their  absence  from  their  native 
land,  yet  Genevese  families,  sympathising  with  their  as- 
pirations, continue  to  show  them  hospitality.  In  some 
cases,  indeed,  they  have  even  acquired  Genevese  citizenship. 

Among  the  foreign  students  attending  Geneva  Uni- 
versity, not  a  few  are  refugees,  and  sometimes  for  a  cause 
which  will  hardly  be  credited.  In  191 6,  when  a  Russian 
subject  could  not  communicate  with  or  reach  Geneva  except 
by  way  of  Allied  countries,  a  young  woman  doctor  applied 
to  the  authors,  in  the  hope  that  we  might  be  able  to  help 
her  to  find  out  something  about  her  people  in  Russia. 
Although  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  she  had  already 
passed  all  her  medical  examinations  with  distinction,  and 
was,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  extremely  able  and  intelligent. 
Asked  why  she  had  not  studied  at  a  Russian  University, 
but  in  Geneva,  she  replied  : 

"My  people  belong  to  the  Jewish  persuasion,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Russian  law  there  can  only  be  a  small  percentage  of 
Jewish  students  in  any  university.  Moreover,  the  university 
at  which  I  wanted  to  study,  the  best  in  Russia,  was  in  Pe- 
trograd.  There,  and  everywhere  in  what  is  known  as  "Holy 
Russia",  no  Jews  or  Jewesses  are  allowed  to  take  up  their 
residence  permanently.  Had  I  gone  to  Petrograd  Univer- 
sity, I  should  have  had  no  choice  but  to  register  myself  as  a 
prostitute.  In  other  words,  if  a  Jewess  wanted  to  live  in 
Petrograd,  she  could  do  so  as  a  woman  on  the  street,  but 
not  as  a  respectable  woman.  And  that  is  why",  she  con- 
cluded, "I  took  refuge  in  Geneva." 


The  late  ALBERT  BOXXARD 

the  brilliant  leader-writer  of  the  Journal  de  Geneve. 
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Any  government  which  could  have  such  laws  on  its 
statute  book  deserves  the  fate  which  has  befallen  Russia. 
Bolchevism,  it  may  be  urged,  is  no  better,  but  then  it  does 
not  profess  Christianity.  History,  indeed,  may  look  back 
upon  Bolchevism  and  see  in  it  a  scourge  which  purged 
Russia  of  her  abominations.  Here,  under  the  Tsar's 
government,  we  find  Russia  doing  what  France  did  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  Spain  under  the 
Inquisition  —  driving  out  the  very  people  who  might,  had 
they  been  suffered  so  to  do,  have  become  her  finest  citizens. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  Geneva  has  been  fortunate 
in  those  who  have  sought  refuge  within  her  territory  :  she 
has  had  little,  if  any,  cause  to  regret  having  shown  what 
Bacon  described  as  liberality  of  naturalisation  towards 
strangers.  Moreover,  there  is  something  in  her  manner  of 
treating  foreigners  which  tends  to  make  them  become, 
when  once  naturalised,  loyal  Genevese  subjects,  while,  if 
they  have  children  born  in  their  adopted  city,  these  children 
are  usually  Genevese  through  and  through.  We  may  be 
permitted  to  mention  as  an  instance  of  this  the  present 
military  critic  of  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  whose  father  was 
a  German  naturalised  —  not,  it  is  true,  in  Geneva,  but  in 
Lausanne,  yet  whose  articles  during  the  war  showed  such 
remarkable  penetration  and  insight  into  the  military 
situation  that  they  were  continually  quoted  both  in  Europe 
and  beyond  it.  Another  Genevese,  but  one  who  is  himself 
naturalised  and  not  merely  the  son  of  a  naturalised  father, 
is  editor  of  one  of  the  most  ably  written  newspapers  in 
Switzerland. 

In  the  light  of  history  in  general  and  particularly  of  the 
history  of  Geneva,  the  policy  now  being  adopted  by  all 
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countries  concerning  foreign  emigration  is  of  doubtful 
wisdom,  and,  it  might  be  feared,  calculated  rather  to  retard 
than  to  advance  civilisation.  We  may  reflect  upon  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  its  readiness  to  receive,  naturalise  and 
assimilate  foreigners.  It  will  be  retorted  that  the  Roman 
Empire  declined  after  a  time.  It  did,  but  not  because  of  this 
policy.  Assuredly  the  laws  passed  in  England  and  the 
United  States  restricting  foreign  emigration  might  have 
been  much  less  stringent  had  it  not  been  for  an  entirely  new 
factor  in  the  world  —  Bolchevism.  We  may  hope,  however, 
that  neither  the  two  great  nations  hitherto  distinguished 
above  all  others  for  their  liberality  towards  foreigners,  nor 
the  traditional  city  of  refuge,  which  has  also  lately  been 
inclined  to  fear  that  it  must  take  measures  lest  its  hospital- 
ity be  abused,  will  really  feel  impelled  ever  to  reject 
genuine  political  or  religious  refugees  who  knock  at  their 
portals.  It  may  be  that  the  future  of  Geneva  will  be 
greater  than  the  past,  not  perhaps  the  near  future,  but  a 
distant  future,  one  when  battle  flags  are  at  last  furled  and 
when  what  was  for  long  centuries  the  haven  of  Europe 
will  be  the  meeting  place  of  that  parliament  of  Man  of 
which  Tennyson  dreamed. 


Professor  PAUL  SEIPPEL 
a  Genevese  writer  of  today. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Geneva,  the  City  of  refuge. 

Geneva  has  been  preeminently  the  world's  city  of  refuge. 
Were  the  history  of  her  most  eminent  citizens  to  be  traced 
back  far  enough,  it  would  be  found  that  most  of  them  had 
refugees  for  their  ancestors,  mainly  French  refugees,  who 
came  either  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  1572, 
or  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685. 
But  Geneva  also  received  Italian  refugees,  many  of  whom 
came  from  Lucca,  for  instance  the  Diodati  family,  to  one 
of  whom  (Jean  Diodati)  Milton  presented  his  famous  letter 
of  introduction.  These  refugees  did  not  as  a  rule  bring 
Geneva  material  wealth,  but  they  did  bring  her  noble  con- 
ceptions, staunch  religious  beliefs,  sterling  character,  in 
short,  qualities  such  as  every  State  would  choose  on  which 
to  base  and  build  up  the  community.  They  brought  also 
knowledge  with  them,  knowledge  both  of  the  sciences  of  the 
day,  and  of  industries  and  fine  arts.  Indeed,  the  establish- 
ment of  almost  if  not  quite  all  the  industries  for  which 
Geneva  has  been  famous  in  the  past  and  in  some  cases 
still  is  famous  may  be  traced  back  originally  to  one  or 
other  of  these  outcasts  for  their  faith. 

The  greatness  of  Geneva  may  be  said  to  date  from  the 
beginning  of  the  decline  of  France,  from  which  what  might 
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now  be  described  as  the  religious  Bolchevism  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  the  16th  century  drove  to  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Holland  and  Geneva  all  that  was  best  worth 
retaining  in  the  population.  One  hundred  and  thirteen 
years  later  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  again 
impoverished  France  and  enriched  the  Protestant  countries 
and  cities  of  Europe.  In  proportion  to  her  small  number 
of  inhabitants,  however,  no  city,  no  State  (for  Geneva 
was  still  a  Republic),  received  so  many  of  these  French 
refugees.  They  it  was,  as  has  been  said,  and  their  influence 
it  was,  which  gradually  raised  this  Geneva  to  such  import- 
ance that  Talleyrand,  referring  to  the  city  as  it  was  in 
1850,  could  say  :  "There  are  five  parts  of  the  world,  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa,  America  and  Geneva".  And  Sainte- 
Beuve  could  write  in  1857  l: 

"Perhaps  nowhere,  except  in  Edinburgh,  could  there  have 
been  found,  collected  together  within  so  small  a  space  and 
under  more  favourable  conditions  of  society,  so  great  a 
variety  of  minds,  talents,  and  ideas,  so  diverse,  complete 
and  honourably  disinterested  a  cultivation  of  all  branches 
of  the  intelligence,  in  short  anything  so  superior,  much  so 
enlightened  as  a  whole,  and  inspired  by  sentiments  so 
peaceful  and  so  straightforward." 

After  citing  two  French  tributes  to  the  exceptional 
interest  and  position  of  Geneva,  and  to  the  variety  of  her 
associations,  we  may  give  one  English  opinion,  that  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  for  July  1874.  The  writer  says  that 
anyone  desirous  of  understanding  the  sixteenth  century  and 
the  reasons  why  everything  concerning  it  is  also  of  such 

1  Causeries  du  Lundi,  XIII,  article  on  Guillaume  Favre,  de 
Geneve. 
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concern  for  the  nineteenth  century,  ought  to  study  the 
principles  both  of  the  Republic  of  Geneva,  particularly  the 
Geneva  Academy,  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  England, 
particularly  the  court  of  Elizabeth.  Geneva,  according  to 
the  Quarterly  reviewer,  first  attracted  the  attention  and 
earned  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  civilised  world  in  general 
as  a  high  school  for  the  youth  of  Europe.  It  was  to  Geneva 
that  the  great  aristocratic  families  of  the  continent  sent 
their  sons,  the  soldiers  and  statesmen  of  the  future,  as  to 
the  source  of  classical  culture  and  the  cradle  of  a  new  life, 
replete  with  hope.  Thus,  the  writer  concludes,  it  is  more 
practical  and  consequently  more  useful  to  study  Geneva 
than  to  study  Athens  or  Rome,  even  in  their  prime. 

That  Geneva  still  strives  to  be  a  centre  of  educational 
facilities  and  learning  is  proved  by  the  sums  devoted  by 
her  in  recent  years  to  education.  Thus  in  191 2  the  Canton 
of  Geneva  spent  Fr.  2.789.709  on  education  out  of  a  total 
expenditure  of  Fr.  10.879.928.  Besides  this  the  city  of 
Geneva  contributed  a  sum  of  Fr.  1.08 1.969  towards  de- 
fraying the  cost  of  public  education  and  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  technical  schools,  museums  and  collections  in 
which  she  is  so  rich.  If  the  total  of  Fr.  4.278.035  be 
divided  by  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canton 
(149.172),  we  arrive  at  a  total  of  Fr.  28  per  person,  irres- 
pective of  age  or  sex.  According  to  contemporary  statistics, 
there  were  in  1912  only  2  per  cent,  of  illiterates  in  Geneva, 
whereas  in  Paris  there  were  18  per  cent.  It  was  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Saint-Pierre,  on  June  5th,  1559,  that  the 
foundations  of  Genevese  education  may  be  said  to  have 
been  really  laid,  when  the  Ordonnance  sur  les  Ecoles  was 
read  there,  establishing  the  College  and  the  Academy.  After 
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the  reading  of  the  Ordonnance  a  discussion  took  place  in 
which  Calvin  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  also  the  last. 

A  relic  of  the  Stanhopes,  one  of  the  many  noble  English 
families  who,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
sent  or  brought  their  children  to  study  in  Geneva,  may 
still  be  found  in  the  shape  of  a  small  marble  tablet  on  the 
north  front  of  the  old  Temple  de  Saint-Gervais,  bearing 
the  following  inscription  : 

"Philippe  Stanhope  Vicomte  /  de  Mahon  /  fils  aine  de 
Philippe  /  comte  Stanhope  /  et  de  Griselde  Hamilton  /  son 
epouse  ne  le  /  VI  juillet  MDCCXLVI  /  mort  le  5  juillet  / 
MDCCLXIII." 

This  Count  Stanhope,  who  had  himself  been  educated  in 
Geneva,  settled  there  in  1760,  with  his  wife  and  two  sons, 
the  one  who  is  commemorated  by  the  tablet  just  quoted,  and 
another,  Charles  Stanhope,  who  became  the  great-grand- 
father of  the  present  Earl  of  Rosebery,  whose  mother  was 
a  Stanhope. 

The  Stanhopes,  however,  as  we  have  said,  were  but  one 
of  many  noble  and  wealthy  families  who  flocked  to  Geneva 
about  this  time,  partly  for  the  sake  of  its  educational 
advantages,  but  partly  also  to  consult  the  famous  physician 
Theodore  Tronchin,  who  also  belongs  to  the  honourable 
company  of  descendants  of  the  French  Huguenot  refugees 
to  whom  Geneva  gave  shelter.  The  Tronchins  were  origin- 
ally a  Provengal  family,  one  of  whose  members,  about 
1550,  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  and  then  perforce 
sought  refuge  in  Geneva.  Theodore  Tronchin,  the  phy- 
sician^ direct  descendant  of  this,  studied  partly  in  England, 
under  the  then  famous  Dr.  Mead,  in  imitation  of  whom  he 
was  fond  of  repeating:  "I  have  done  little  good,  but  I  have 
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been  careful  to  do  no  harm."  This  Genevese  doctor  Tron- 
chin  was  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  despite  or  perhaps 
because  of  his  hostility  to  the  then  orthodox  remedy  of 
bleeding  with  leeches  on  all  occasions,  to  specifics,  to  mi- 
crobe-breeding and  dust-collecting  wigs,  and  to  alcoholic 
drinks,  and  his  advocacy  of  abstinence,  of  mothers  nursing 
their  own  infants,  of  dieting,  fresh  air,  exercise,  and  a 
wholesome  country  life,  became  one  of  the  first,  it  may  be 
even  the  first  physician  in  the  Europe  of  his  day.  Even 
Voltaire,  for  long  one  of  his  patients,  and  a  person  by  no 
means  addicted  to  paying  compliments,  said  of  him:  "He 
knows  men,  he  is  a  great  doctor."  On  another  occasion 
Voltaire  described  Tronchin  as  "learned  as  ^Esculapius  and 
handsome  as  Apollo." 

Dr.  Theodore  Tronchin,  indeed,  is  claimed,  and  rightly, 
as  one  of  the  originators  of  modern  medicine;  and  when 
his  celebrity  was  at  its  height,  Geneva  knew  not  where  to 
lodge  all  the  persons  of  quality  who  flocked  thither  to  con- 
sult him.  In  the  villas  on  the  low  hills  of  Pregny  and 
Cologny  was  a  positive  colony  of  his  patients,  almost  all 
of  them  members  of  the  British  aristocracy.  The  most 
celebrated  of  those  who  consulted  him,  however,  was  after 
all  Voltaire,  also  a  refugee  in  Geneva,  although  there  might 
be  different  views  as  to  his  desirability.  Dr.  Tronchin's 
opinion  of  Voltaire,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  was  by  no 
means  so  flattering  as  was  Voltaire's  opinion  of  his  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Tronchin,  indeed,  wrote  of  him  in  a  letter  that: 
"It  is  very  mortifying  for  the  human  mind  to  think  that... 
Voltaire  should  be  a  rascal,  a  scatterbrain,  and  a  man 
without  either  good  sense  or  morality."  This  was  before 
Dr.  Tronchin  had  attended  the  philosopher.  But  afterwards, 
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when  he  had  attended  him  for  many  years,  he  apparently  did 
not  much  modify  his  opinion,  although  he  could  excuse 
Voltaire.  "From  his  earliest  childhood  his  moral  state", 
he  wrote,  "has  been  so  far  from  natural  and  so  strange, 
that  his  present  state  results  in  something  wholly  artificial, 
which  is  like  nothing." 

Eventually  Dr.  Tronchin  returned  to  the  capital  of  the 
country  of  his  ancestors.  He  went  to  Paris,  in  short,  as 
first  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  In  Paris  he  was 
present  at  the  deathbed  of  Voltaire,  about  which  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  Charles  Bonnet,  a  Genevese  naturalist  of  wide 
celebrity  in  his  lifetime,  and  also  a  descendant  of  a  French 
refugee  family  which  left  France  at  the  time  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew: 

"If  my  principles,  my  dear  friend,  had  needed  their  knot 
to  be  tied  more  tightly,  the  man  whom  I  have  seen  wasting 
away  on  his  deathbed  and  dying  before  my  eyes  would 
have  tied  them  into  a  Gordian  knot.  Comparing  the  death 
of  Voltaire,  I  should  have  keenly  felt  the  difference  there 
is  between  a  fine  day  and  a  stormy  one,  between  the  serenity 
of  soul  of  a  wise  man  who  is  ceasing  to  live  and  the  fright- 
ful torments  of  one  for  whom  death  is  the  King  of  Ter- 
rors." 

Dr.  Tronchiirs  friend  Bonnet  was  no  less  than  the 
discoverer  of  the  summer  parthenogenesis  of  plant  lice,  and 
a  great  student  of  insect  life,  but  having  ruined  his  sight 
by  his  investigations  with  the  microscope,  he  wrote  philo- 
sophical treatises,  one  of  which,  famous  in  its  time,  de- 
fended the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  provoked  some 
rather  cheap  facetiousness  on  the  part  of  Voltaire.  Where- 
upon  Bonnet   retorted:    "Apparently   M.   de  Voltaire  has 


HORACE    BENEDICT  DE  SAUSSURE 

the  Genevese  scientist  who  made  the  first 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc. 
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never  loved  anyone  in  this  world.  He  could  not  have 
mourned  either  for  his  father  or  his  mother,  for  if  his  soul 
were  capable  of  attachment  or  regret  he  would  not  have  the 
questionable  courage  to  joke  about  the  most  cherished  hope 
of  the  unfortunate  and  disinherited  of  this  world." 

Yet  another  Genevese  man  of  science,  Horace  Benedict 
de  Saussure,  the  first  great  investigator  of  Alpine  physio- 
graphy, the  man  now  generally  believed  to  have  really  been 
the  first  to  ascend  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  inventor  of  the 
hygrometer,  (for  testing  the  temperature  of  lakes  at  great 
depths),  was  a  descendant  of  a  family  of  French  Pro- 
testant refugees.  The  illustrious  de  Saussure,  as  he  has 
been  called,  was  connected  with  many  of  the  leading  Gen- 
evese families  of  his  day.  He  married  a  granddaughter 
of  Ami  Lullin,  the  famous  Genevese  professor  of  theology, 
who  brought  him  a  famous  country  estate,  the  Creux-de- 
Genthod,  which  became  one  of  the  chief  resorts  of  Eu- 
ropean men  of  science  and  learning.  De  Saussure's  name,  so 
well  known  in  his  day,  will  probably  always  be  remembered, 
its  owner  having  been  so  closely  associated  with  the  be- 
ginnings of  Alpine  exploration,  its  pioneer,  in  fact.  In  his 
day,  moreover,  it  was  not  customary  to  spend  holidays  in 
mountain  districts,  and  the  prevalent  feeling  towards  the 
Alps  was  one  of  horror.  Horace  Benedict  de  Saussure's 
mother,  however,  a  sister  of  the  wife  of  Charles  Bonnet,  and 
a  woman  of  exceptional  character  and  endowment,  departed 
from  the  custom  of  her  day  by  bringing  her  son  up  hardily 
instead  of  pampering  him,  thus  unconsciously  fitting  him 
for  what  he  was  to  become  later  on.  His  wife,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  as  much  in  advance 
of  her  age  as  was  his  mother,  for  she  obviously  remonstrated 
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with  her  husband  about  endangering  his  life  and  health 
in  a  pursuit  which  she  probably  considered  little  better  than 
tilting  at  windmills;  for  there  is  a  letter  extant  from  him 
to  her  about  his  explorations  in  the  Chamonix  Valley 
which  is  interesting  enough  to  be  reread  even  now: 

"In  this  valley,  which  I  had  not  previously  visited, 
I  have  made  observations  of  the  greatest  importance,  sur- 
passing my  highest  hopes;  but  that  is  not  what  you  care 
about.  You  would  sooner  —  God  forgive  me  for  saying  so 
—  see  me  growing  fat  like  a  friar,  and  snoring  every  day 
in  the  chimney  corner  after  a  big  dinner,  than  that  I 
should  achieve  immortal  fame  by  the  most  sublime  dis- 
coveries, at  the  cost  of  reducing  my  weight  by  a  few 
ounces  and  spending  a  few  weeks  away  from  you.  If,  then, 
I  continue  to  undertake  these  journeys  in  spite  of  the 
annoyance  they  cause  you,  the  reason  is  that  I  feel  myself 
pledged  in  honour  to  go  on  with  them,  and  that  I  think 
it  necessary  to  extend  my  knowledge  on  this  subject,  and 
make  my  works  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  I  say  to 
myself:  Just  as  an  officer  goes  out  to  assault  the  fortress 
when  the  order  is  given,  and  just  as  a  merchant  goes  to 
market  on  market-day,  so  must  I  go  to  the  mountain  when 
there  are  observations  to  be  made  1." 


1  Lake  Geneva  and  its  Literary  Landmarks,  by  Francis  Gribble, 
London,  Constable. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
What  Geneva  owes  to  Refugees. 

To  narrate  what  Geneva  owed  and  still  owes  to  refugee 
families  and  to  their  many  descendants  would  fill  a  volume, 
and  a  stately  volume  also.  They  brought  her  not  merely 
theologians  and  preachers,  scientists  and  statesmen,  phy- 
sicians and  financiers,  but  also  craftsmen  skilled  in  all  the 
finest  handiwork  of  the  day.  Thus  the  watchmaking  in- 
dustry, for  which  Geneva  is  still  more  celebrated  than  any 
other  city,  was  introduced  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  —  to  be  exact,  in  1587,  by  a  French  religious 
refugee,  Charles  Cusin,  who  came  from  Burgundy.  By 
1589  the  Genevese  watchmakers  had  already  united  to  form 
a  trade  guild;  and  not  quite  a  century  later,  in  1685,  there 
were  one  hundred  master  watchmakers  in  the  city,  employ- 
ing three  hundred  workers  and  producing  five  thousand 
watches  annually,  in  particular  "repeaters".  Together  with 
them  were  a  number  of  jewellery  workers,  for  the  char- 
acteristic of  Genevese  watches  has  always  been  their 
beautiful  ornamentation,  sometimes  by  means  of  engraving, 
sometimes  by  inlaying  with  jewels,  sometimes  by  enamel- 
ling. Many  and  almost  priceless  specimens  of  this  ex- 
quisite work  can  be  still  seen  in  the  Geneva  museum. 

Refugees  it  was  who  also  established  the  watchmaking 
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industry  in  other  parts  of  French  Switzerland,  especially 
in  Le  Locle,  La  Chaux-de-Fonds,  Neuchatel,  Bienne,  and 
in  numerous  small  country  places  whose  names  are  not  even 
known  to  the  ordinary  visitor  to  Switzerland,  and  where 
nevertheless  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Swiss 
people  dwell. 

It  was  not  exquisite  watches  only,  however,  for  which 
Geneva  had  an  unrivalled  reputation  during  almost  two 
centuries  —  a  reputation  based  upon  beauty  and  finish 
of  workmanship,  and  exquisiteness  of  adornment,  and  not 
upon  advertisement.  The  town  —  for  in  those  days  she 
did  not  really  deserve  the  title  "city",  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  word  at  all  events  —  was  also  famed  for  its  enamel 
work,  for  cameo  brooches,  gold  snuff  boxes  and  bonbon 
boxes,  all  alike  beautifully  ornamented.  Even  keyholes 
were  sometimes  marvellously  adorned  with  chiselled  fig- 
ures. The  many  wealthy  and  noble  families  who  visited 
and  often  lived  in  Geneva  bought  largely  of  these  choice 
and  costly  productions,  and  they  it  was  who  made  them 
known  throughout  Europe.  The  art  of  painting  on  enamel 
was  originally  introduced  by  a  French  jeweller  and  painter, 
a  refugee,  but  he  was  greatly  aided  in  his  work  by  a  friend, 
another  Genevese,  a  doctor,  also  a  refugee,  who  included 
among  his  illustrious  patients  James  I  and  Charles  I  of 
England.  Now,  this  doctor's  knowledge  of  chemistry 
enabled  him  to  produce  the  colours  suitable  for  enamel- 
painting,  and  these  discoveries  he  communicated  to  his 
friend,  the  painter  and  jeweller.  Thus  enamel  painting 
was,  with  watchmaking,  the  most  characteristic  industry 
of  Geneva  during  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  also  during  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  brothers 
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Huaud,  refugees  from  Chatellerault,  supplied  all  Europe, 
so  it  was  said,  with  their  "enamel  boxes  scintillating  with 
light". 

Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  and  even  later, 
indeed,  watchmaking  and  jewellery  work,  were  the  support 
of  fully  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva.  There 
were  no  large  factories,  only  small  workshops,  or  cabinets, 
under  the  careful  and  vigilant  supervision  of  the  owner. 
The  Genevese  watchmaking  class  then  constituted  and  still 
constitutes  a  veritable  working-class  aristocracy.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  watchmaking  industry  there,  the  watch- 
makers' guild  strictly  limited  the  number  of  those  permitted 
to  be  apprenticed  to  the  craft,  and  also  imposed  other 
restrictions.  Thus  mere  residence  in  Geneva  did  not  con- 
stitute a  claim  to  become  a  watchmaker,  but  only  a  man  who 
was  already  a  citizen  or  townsman  could  do  so.  A  master 
watchmaker  might  not  have  more  than  two  companions  and 
one  apprentice  in  his  workshop;  and  he  might  not  teach 
his  craft  to  his  wife  or  daughters,  nor  might  he  live 
outside  Geneva,  not  even  in  the  surrounding  country,  except 
on  certain  very  strict  conditions.  Doubtless  this  was 
because  the  secrets  of  watchmaking  and  the  other  arts 
connected  therewith  were  mostly  originally  introduced  by 
refugees,  and  it  was  not  desired  that  the  outside  world 
should  learn  them. 

Doubtless,  also,  the  extreme  fineness  and  nicety  of  the 
articles  at  which  and  with  which  the  Genevese  watch- 
maker worked  had  something  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
his  peculiar  character  and  the  development  of  his  excep- 
tional intelligence,  with  making  him,  in  short,  a  craftsman 
apart.     But  doubtless  also  his  having  been  so  frequently 
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a  refugee  himself  or  having  sprung  from  a  refugee  family 
has  had  even  more  to  do  with  the  creation  of  what  might 
almost  be  called  a  type.  Even  physically  the  Genevese  in 
general  are  unlike  other  Swiss,  and  particularly  unlike  the 
German-Swiss.  They  tend  to  be  tall  and  slight,  rather 
than  short  and  "stumpy";  they  often  possess  features 
which,  so  far  from  being  undistinguished  and  peasantlike, 
are  really  fine,  with  strongly  marked  features  and  well 
defined  noses.  Moreover,  they  are  usually  darker  than  the 
German-Swiss,  doubtless  owing  to  a  strong  infusion 
of  southern  French  and  Italian  blood.  The  number  of 
Italian  names  in  Geneva  must  have  struck  every  observer. 

Those  who  have  talked  to  a  modern  representative  of  the 
Genevese  watchmaking  class  cannot  fail  to  have  remarked 
a  certain  distinction  and  refinement  about  him  still.  He 
is  independent,  it  is  true,  and  he  may  not  know  much  about 
court  etiquette,  as  was  the  case  with  the  famous  old  watch- 
making "pere  Bautte",  whose  republican  simplicity  so 
much  diverted  Queen  Victoria  when  she  visited  Geneva 
and  went  all  over  his  establishment.  The  youthful  sov- 
ereign was  taken  to  see  not  the  actual  watchmakers  only, 
but  the  jewellers,  engravers,  jewel  setters,  enamellers, 
painters  and  polishers.  Pere  Bautte's  racy  talk  knew 
nothing  of  "Majesty".  "Here,  Queen",  he  would,  say, 
"come  and  look  at  this.  These  are  engravers;  their  work 
takes  such  a  long  while  and  needs  such  a  lot  of  care." 

An  absolutely  typical  cahinotier  (a  special  Genevese 
word  for  a  worker  in  watches)  was  Jean-Jacques  Rous- 
seau. His  great-grandfather,  Jean  Rousseau  (1606-1684) 
was  a  watchmaker,  and  his  grandfather  David  Rousseau 
likewise.     His  father,   Isaac  Rousseau    (1672-1747)    also 
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belonged  to  the  "trade",  having  been  an  engraver  of  watch 
cases.  "I  still  see  him",  wrote  his  son,  "subsisting  by  the 
work  of  his  hands,  and  nourishing  his  soul  writh  the 
sublimest  truths.  I  see  Tacitus  and  Plutarch  lying  before 
him  mingled  with  the  tools  connected  with  his  craft." 
Jean- Jacques,  it  is  true,  did  not  himself,  become  a  watch- 
maker or  engraver  of  watch  cases,  the  harsh  treatment  of 
his  employer  having  disgusted  him  with  the  trade;  but 
he  had  the  Genevese  cabinotier  blood  in  his  veins,  and  was 
proud  of  it.  In  his  opinion  "a  Paris  watchmaker  is  fit  for 
nothing  but  to  talk  about  watches,  but  a  Genevese  watch- 
maker is  a  man  who  could  go  anywhere". 

Genevese  watchmakers  and  those  connected  with  the 
trade  or  craft  had,  indeed,  often  been  to  college,  and  had 
read  much;  and  not  seldom,  in  old  Geneva,  someone  used 
to  read  aloud  while  the  watchmakers  worked,  as  the  juris- 
consult Bcllot  remembered  to  have  done  when  a  small  boy, 
in  his  father's  workshop.  In  the  palmy  days  of  Genevese 
watchmaking,  indeed,  a  master  engraver,  for  instance, 
would  sometimes  know  his  Horace  by  heart,  and  recite  long 
passages  from  the  Roman  poet.  Or,  after  a  festive  supper, 
Horace  would  be  read  aloud,  or  Virgil,  or  even  Rousseau 
or  Voltaire. 

To  a  later  date  belongs  the  episode  of  the  distinguished 
Frenchman,  who  met  a  man  in  Geneva  whose  language 
seemed  to  him  homely,  not  to  say  rough,  but  who  was 
interested  in  everything  connected  with  geology,  and  could 
quote  de  Saussure,  the  great  French  anatomist  Cuvier,  and 
the  geologist  Elie  de  Beaumont.  He  therefore  asked  the 
bookseller  Joel  Cherbuliez,  (of  the  same  family  as  the 
well  known  French  authors);  "Who  is  that  Genevese  pro- 
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fessor  who  talks  so  oddly?"  "That  professor  is  a  watch- 
maker", replied  Cherbuliez. 

Even  before  the  watchmakers  and  goldsmiths  and  enam- 
ellers  had  half  monopolised  Geneva,  another  refugee 
industry  had  acquired  considerable  importance  —  silk 
weaving,  the  "art  of  silk",  as  it  was  called.  Between  1550 
and  1650,  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  Genevese 
national  industry,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  England,  it  was 
brought  by  Huguenots.  Another  industry  connected  with 
that  of  silkweaving  was  the  making  of  lace  and  lace 
trimmings  (passementerie).  Among  the  most  famous  silk 
weavers  were  the  brothers  Felix,  refugees  from  Nimes, 
who  came  bringing  with  them  their  manufacture  of  "silk, 
woollen,  and  other  stockings".  After  watchmaking,  how- 
ever, the  most  important  of  the  peculiarly  Genevese  oc- 
cupations was  the  making  of  pewter  pots,  vessels,  vases,  etc. 
and  this,  too,  was  largely  developed  by  French  refugees, 
if  not  actually  introduced  by  them. 

Among  the  Italian  refugees  some  of  the  best  known 
families,  as  already  said,  came  from  Lucca,  where  in  1541 
Michel  Diodati  was  so  great  a  citizen  as  to  have  been 
considered  worthy  to  receive  in  his  palace  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  who  had  gone  to  Lucca  to  confer  with  the 
Pope,  Paul  III.  Just  at  this  time  Michel  Diodati's  son 
Charles  was  born,  whom  the  Pope  baptised  and  to  whom 
the  Emperor  stood  godfather,  bestowing  on  him  truly 
imperial  godfatherly  gifts.  Assuredly  there  were  many 
voices  raised  subsequently  to  accuse  Charles  V's  godson 
of  base  ingratitude  when,  having  been  to  Lyon  to  a 
banking  house  belonging  to  his  mother's  relatives,  he 
heard   the   Gospel    preached,    became   a   Protestant,    took 
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refuge  in  Geneva,  acquired  its  citizenship  (in  1572), 
married,  and  became  the  father  of  a  long  line  of  Calvinist 
pastors  and  professors,  implacable  enemies,  all  of  them,  of 
Roman  Catholicism  in  general  and  Popes  in  particular. 
It  was  a  grandson  of  this  Charles  Diodati,  who  was  also 
named  Charles,  and  whose  mother  was  an  Englishwoman, 
who  became  Milton's  intimate  friend.  This  particular 
Diodati,  however,  died  young,  and  it  was  not  with  him 
but  with  Jean  Diodati,  his  uncle,  the  second  son  of  the 
Emperor  Charles's  godson,  that  Milton  spent  so  much  time 
when  in  Geneva.  This  Jean  Diodati,  indeed,  was  then  one 
of  Europe's  most  celebrated  scholars.  Milton  describes 
him  as  a  most  learned  professor  of  theology,  and  we  know 
that  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  already  a  professor  of 
Greek,  while  in  1603,  when  only  twenty-seven,  he  had  made 
an  Italian  translation  of  the  Bible,  which,  it  is  said,  has 
never  been  excelled. 

A  later  set  of  Italian  refugees  came  to  Geneva  at  the 
time  of  the  insurrectionary  movements  in  Italy  during 
1S3 1-1834.  Among  this  set  was  Guiseppe  Mazzini,  and 
the  humble  rooms  in  which  he  lived  in  the  Hotel  de  la 
Navigation,  for  four  years,  until  he  was  finally  expelled 
from  Switzerland,  are  still  to  be  seen.  Wealthy  Lombardy 
bankers,  aristocrats,  and  many  others  were  among  the 
refugees  from  Italy  about  this  period,  and  their  head- 
quarters was  this  Hotel  de  la  Navigation,  precisely  as  the 
Hotel  d'Angleterre  for  a  long  time  received  all  crowned 
heads  who  visited  Geneva,  whether  as  refugees  or  not. 
Among  the  refugee  sovereigns  was  Josephine  after  the 
dissolution  by  Napoleon  of  her  marriage  with  him,  and 
Queen  Hortense  Bonaparte  (wife  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  King 
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of  Holland),  who  fled  to  Switzerland  on  the  downfall  of  the 
Bonaparte  dynasty  in  1815.  The  last  monarchs  to  seek 
shelter  not  in  Geneva  itself  but  in  its  near  neighbourhood, 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  are  the  ex-emperor  of  Austria, 
with  the  ex-empress,  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  and  a  few 
minor  sovereigns. 

Throughout  the  war,  indeed,  the  Genevese  hotels  and 
pensions  —  all  available  accommodation,  in  short  —  have 
been  filled  with  refugees  of  very  diverse  types,  conditions 
and  nationalities.  International  even  before  19 14,  Geneva 
has  since  been  probably  the  most  cosmopolitan  city  in 
Europe,  if  not  in  the  world.  To-day  it  might  more  pro- 
perly be  called  a  city  of  internationalism  than  a  city  of 
refugees  :  it  has  in  truth  developed  from  the  one  into  the 
other.  Its  leading  occupation  now  is  international  finance 
and  banking,  of  course  a  direct  consequence  of  the  immense 
number  of  wealthy  people  who  have  selected  it  as  their 
residence,  but  also  an  indirect  result  of  the  refugees  from 
former  times,  who  were  frequently  bankers  of  repute. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  refugees  in  Geneva,  at  any 
rate  in  the  past,  were  ungrateful  to  the  city  which  received 
them.  We  have  seen  how  they  helped  to  establish  their 
industries  in  the  town,  and  consequently  to  create  its 
wealth  and  prosperity.  But  these  many  refugees  were  able 
to  do  for  the  Genevese  much  which  the  latter  would  not 
have  been  able  to  do  for  themselves.  Thus,  the  men  who 
were  employed  to  construct  and  adorn  not  only  the  old  Mai- 
son  de  Ville,  the  original  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  but  also  some 
of  the  other  finest  buildings  in  Geneva,  were,  with  one 
exception,  French  or  Italian  Huguenot  refugees.  From 
this   class   and   their    descendants   and    also    from    among 
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the  foreigners  who  merely  settled  in  Geneva  from  choice, 
the  city  received  many  donations  and  bequests.  Thus  the 
Musee  Rath  was  built  from  money  given  by  the  two 
demoiselles  Rath,  descendants  of  French  Protestants  of 
Nimes,  who  took  refuge  in  Geneva  in  1666,  owing  to 
religious  persecution.  The  Conservatoire  de  Musique  was 
the  gift  of  Frangois  Bartholoni,  a  great  Paris  banker. 
The  Theatre  was  built  with  part  of  the  money  bequeathed 
in  1873  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  left  all  his  wealth 
(Fr.  21.759.774  in  all,  say  £  870.394)  to  Geneva  stipulat- 
ing that  a  portion  of  it  should  be  first  used  to  erect  a 
suitable  monument  to  him.  Result:  that  equestrian  statue 
on  the  quai  du  Mont  Blanc  which  by  many  people  is  not 
thought  one  of  Genevas's  chief  beauties  or  attractions. 

One  of  the  most  recent  donations  is  the  Victoria  Hall, 
than  which  there  are  probably  few  finer  concert  halls 
in  Europe.  Opened  in  1894,  it  was  presented  by  the  late 
Mr.  Barton,  the  then  British  Consul  in  Geneva,  and  it  is 
of  course  named  after  Queen  Victoria.  His  widow,  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  is  one  of  best  known  British 
residents  in  Geneva.  British  associations  with  Geneva, 
however,  are  so  numerous  that  they  claim  a  chapter  to 
themselves. 


CHAPTER  V. 
A  Roman  Catholic  View  of  Geneva. 

Geneva's  preeminence  in  the  Reformation  movement  has 
naturally  not  tended  to  endear  her  to  the  Church  of  Rome; 
and  it  is  significant  that  so  recently  as  February  ioth  1919 
the  leading  Roman  Catholic  organ  of  France,  the  Cor- 
respondant,  published  a  long  article  by  a  well  known  writer, 
M.  Georges  Goyau,  with  the  seductive  title  of  L'ame  gene- 
voise  et  V influence  de  Geneve.  Again,  no  less  a  periodical 
than  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  published  three  very 
long  articles  entitled  Une  personnalite  religieuse,  Geneve 
1 535- t 907,  from  the  pen  of  the  same  Roman  Catholic 
writer,  the  first  in  the  number  for  July  15th  191 4,  another 
in  February  191 6,  and  the  third  in  March  1916  —  in  the 
midst  of  the  war,  be  it  observed,  when  there  was  assuredly 
no  lack  of  serious,  interesting,  and  much  more  topical 
subjects.  That  these  leading  periodicals  should  have 
deemed  fit  to  devote  so  many  pages,  more  than  100  in  the 
case  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  alone,  to  an  endeavour 
to  depreciate  Geneva's  influence  in  the  world,  an  endeavour, 
moreover,  all  the  while  cloaked  in  the  disguise  of  profound 
admiration  of  and  friendliness  towards  her,  is  surely  the 
best  possible  proof  that  Calvin's  city  is  still  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     Again,  the  insidiousness 
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of  the  articles  is  only  equalled  by  their  erudition  and  the 
elegance  of  their  style,  and  if,  as  is  averred,  their  author, 
be  M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere's  favourite  pupil,  he  is 
certainly  a  very  apt  one.  *. 

Some  persons  have  gone  the  length  of  interpreting  the 
appearance  of  such  articles  by  such  a  writer  and  in  such 
reviews  during  and  just  after  the  war  as  part  of  what  the 
Genevese  denominate  "Papist  Press  Propaganda":  and  it 
is  undoubtedly  a  strange  coincidence  that  M.  Goyau  should 
have  written  his  articles,  endeavouring  to  prove  the 
sterility  of  Calvinism  in  general  and  of  Calvinistic  Geneva 
in  particular,  precisely  at  a  time  when  international  Roman 
Catholic  propagandist  bureaux  were  doing  their  utmost 
to  extend  the  political  power  of  the  Church.  Writers 
and  journalists,  Press  Offices  and  Press  agents  of  all 
kinds,  lay  and  clerical,  were  so  to  speak  mobilised  in 
Switzerland  for  this  purpose.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
stated  the  object  of  their  propagandist  efforts  to  be  not 
the  political  exaltation  of  the  Vatican,  but  the  counteraction 
of  the  spirit  of  Bolchevism;  while  others  alleged  it  to  be 
the  prevention  of  the  disunion  of  Roman  Catholics  through- 
out the  world.  Whatever  the  truth  may  be,  the  fact 
remains  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  pro- 
paganda being  worked  with  greater  perfection.  Indeed, 
in  the  very  thick  of  the  horrors  of  the  war  the  clericals 
properly  so  called,  even  of  belligerent  nations  fighting  on 
opposite  sides,  seem  to  have  considered  it  their  duty  to 
forsake  not  the  assembling  of  themselves  together.     But 

1  M.  Goyau  has  dealt  at  greater  length  with  the  religious 
influence  of  Geneva  in  his  last  book  Une  ville  eglise:  Gendve, 
1535-1907,  2  vol.,  Perrin  et  C™,  Geneva. 
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to  outsiders  watching  them  these  proceedings  were  apt  to 
seem  something  very  like  fishing  in  troubled  waters,  and 
broad  hints  were  dropped  that,  however  deeply  the  world 
might  be  engaged  in  struggle,  the  Church  of  Rome  had 
apparently  always  pursued  the  one  fixed  aim  —  to  come 
out  of  that  struggle  politically  powerful. 

The  Genevese  ask,  and  with  reason,  why  such  a  man  as 
M.  Georges  Goyau  should  have  been  so  busy  about  their 
city  in  the  thick  of  the  war?  It  is  not  as  if  he 
had  nothing  else  to  do.  For  the  pen  of  so  ready  and 
incisive  a  writer  there  is  always  occupation.  The  Genevese, 
however,  do  not  deny  that  M.  Goyau  knows  their  city  and 
its  history,  for  he  has  spent  months  there  investigating 
all  its  past  and  studying  all  its  archives.  As  the  Semaine 
litteraire  de  Geneve  puts  it,1  "no  door  remained  closed  to 
him,  and  all  hearts  were  opened  unto  him".  Now,  there 
is  no  question  but  that  M.  Goyau  was  so  busy  about 
Geneva  in  order  to  attempt  to  depreciate  both  it  and  its 
position  in  the  world,  although,  again  to  quote  the  Semaine 
litteraire,  he  is  much  too  polite  and  much  too  clever  to  say 
so  outright.  On  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  have  a  very 
high  esteem  for  the  Genevese,  as  witness  the  titles  of  his 
articles  —  "Geneva,  a  religious  Personality",  and  "The 
Genevese  Soul  and  the  Influence  of  Geneva".  How  many 
people  has  not  M.  Goyau  elegantly  befooled?  Calvinist 
Geneva,  he  would  have  the  world  believe,  has  produced 
nothing  and  invented  nothing  during  four  centuries,  not 
even  modern  democracy.  He  accuses  the  Genevese,  in  fact, 
of  loving  the  word  liberty,  but  not  the  thing.     Slightly 

1  March  15th,  1919. 
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straining  his  phrases  but  going  to  the  root  of  his  ideas,  this 
is  as  much  as  to  say  that  Geneva  knows  nothing  of  the 
brotherhood  of  Man. 

The  Genevese,  however,  may  and  do  congratulate  them- 
selves that  events  have  utterly  belied  this  Roman  Catholic 
writer  who  has  spent  so  much  time  and  taken  so  much 
trouble  to  disparage  the  humanitarianism  of  1848,  to 
glorify  the  organisation  and  beneficent  results  of  German 
Catholicism,  and  prove  the  barrenness  of  Geneva.  And 
now,  say  the  Genevese,  the  war  has  put  German  Catho- 
licism in  its  proper  place,  and,  as  they  admit,  German 
official  Protestantism  is  in  a  place  no  better,  while  the  Red 
Cross  flag  floats  over  the  world. 

That  Geneva  is  a  city  with  a  personality,  as  marked 
as  it  is  extraordinary  for  her  size,  a  personality  which 
has  been  felt  in  the  most  diverse  ways  by  diverse  persons, 
M.  Goyau  does  not  deny.  He  apparently  agrees  with 
Stendhal,  who,  nearly  a  century  ago,  wrote  of  Geneva: 
"Is  it  not  a  glory  for  a  small  town  of  six  and  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants  to  compel  travellers  to  devote  three 
pages  to  a  description  of  its  character?  The  traveller  would 
be  greatly  embarrassed  were  he  obliged  to  write  three 
pages  about  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lyon, Rouen, 
or  Nantes." 

Nor  does  M.  Goyau  deny  the  truth  of  Talleyrand's 
saying:  "there  is  more  wit  and  talent  in  that  Geneva 
than  in  all  Switzerland".  On  the  contrary,  he  sympathises 
with  the  French  statesman,  and  says  that  he  was  quite 
right.  M.  Goyau  might  also  have  cited  Talleyrand's 
saying,  already  quoted,  that:  "There  are  five  parts  of  the 
world,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Geneva." 
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Likewise  he  agrees  with  Sainte-Beuve's  words,  referring 
to  the  Geneva  of  the  18th  century,1  and  saying  that  no- 
where, save  perhaps  in  Edinburgh,  could  such  a  variety  of 
minds,  talents  and  ideas  have  been  found,  or  in  general  sd 
superior  a  society. 

M.  Goyau,  clever  lay  disciple  of  Ignatius  Loyola  as  he 
appears  to  be,  now  directs  his  wits  and  energies  to  proving 
that  the  Genevese  were  always  self-righteous  to  the  point 
of  Pharisaism,  ever  imbued  with  the  conciousness  of  being 
God's  elect,  and  by  no  means  always  consistent.  Thus 
he  instances  the  thanksgiving  of  Frederic  Spanheim, 
Rector  of  Geneva  Academy,  in  1635  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Centenary  of  the  abolition  of  the  mass: 

"It  is  Thou,  it  is  Thou,  O  Eternal  One,  who  hast  made 
our  Geneva  to  be  instead  of  unknown,  illustrious;  instead 
of  pagan,  Christian;  instead  of  Romish,  Reformed;  instead 
of  corrupt,  purified;  instead  of  a  City  of  Darkness,  one  of 
shining  Light;  instead  of  being  in  bondage,  independent 
and  free.  Thou  it  is  who  hast  willed  that  the  religious 
and  political  independence  of  this  Church  and  of  this  City 
should  remain  unshaken  throughout  a  whole  century... 
Grant  that  our  Church  and  our  School  may  live  for 
centuries,  many  centuries,  to  come.  May  our  City  con- 
tinue to  be  Thy  City." 

M.  Goyau  charges  all  Genevese  with  having  continually 
repeated  for  a  long  time  in  their  hymns  and  prayers,  to 
themselves  and  to  the  Almighty,  that  they  were  God's 
elect,  His  chosen  vessels;  and  he  argues  that  such  ideas, 
if  persisted  in,  cannot  but  have  profoundly  affected  Gene- 

1  C miseries  du  lundi,  XIII. 
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vese  mentality.  He  also  hints  that  the  citizens  of  Geneva 
had  to  pay  dearly  for  the  delights  of  being  the  elect,  and 
that  so  much  illustriousness  for  their  town  entailed  a  vast 
deal  of  annoyance  in  their  every  day  lives  which  in  one 
sense  was  probably  true.  We  are  reminded  of  the  words 
of  Pastor  Frank  Thomas 1,  that  "Geneva  has  become 
Geneva  just  in  so  far  as  she  has  become  separated  from 
Rome";  and  even  M.  Goyau  admits  that  Calvin's  pre- 
destination of  Geneva,  as  he  phrases  it,  and  his  influence 
upon  the  city,  forged  her  character  for  several  succeeding 
centuries  —  which  amounts  to  saying  much  the  same  thing. 
Frederique  Brun,  sister  of  the  Bishop  of  Copenhagen,  was 
assuredly  not  singular  in  her  opinion,  emitted  at  the  end 
of  the  1 8th  century,  that  the  more  she  learned  to  know 
the  Genevese,  the  more  they  seemed  to  her  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  phenomena  among  nations.  They  are  a  people 
quite  apart,  she  added.  M.  Goyau  says  that  these  words 
summarise  the  whole  history  of  Geneva.  An  idea  was  born 
in  Calvin's  brain,  and  developed  there,  and,  to  make  it 
prevail,  Calvin  created  the  Genevese,  after  which  Geneva 
became  the  refuge  of  men  from  all  parts,  who  looked  on 
her  as  a  stage  in  their  ascent  to  another  and  a  better 
country.  Such  a  city,  as  he  allows,  is  the  result  of  no 
climatic  or  atavic  conditions. 

That  Geneva  is  still  in  one  sense  self-conscious,  and  that 
her  citizens  still  realise  that  they  possess  personality,  is 
proved  by  the  remark  of  a  Genevese  of  modern  times,  Amiel 
who  says:  "The  ego  of  the  Genevese  never  slumbers." 
As  already  hinted,  and  as  is  natural  in  the  case  of  people 

1  One  of  the  best  known  Genevese  preachers  today. 
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cf  marked  individuality,  diametrically  opposite  judgments 
have  been  and  still  are  passed  upon  the  Genevese.  In 
Stendhal's  time  it  was  the  fashion  to  describe  them  as  mo- 
rose and  gloomy.  Lamennais,  for  instance,  writing  to  the 
Baronne  Cottu,  in  1824,  described  them  as  "the  most 
melancholy  race  of  men  I  have  ever  encountered",  and 
declared  that  she  would  run  away  a  hundred  leagues  so  as 
not  to  see  their  dry,  hard  faces,  never  lit  up  with  the 
faintest  expression  of  kindliness",  which  even  our  Roman 
Catholic  critic  admits  was  profoundly  unjust  of  Lamennais. 
But  this  was  written  when  Lamennais  was  still  an  abbe  and 
therefore  before  he  broke  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 

A  feminine  verdict  on  Geneva,  that  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Broglie,  was  also  that  the  Genevese  had  no  merriment  in 
them;  another  verdict,  a  masculine  and  a  highly  competent 
one  *,  was  that  there  were  no  better  people  to  live  with 
in  the  world;  while  Edouard  Rod,  a  French-Swiss  by 
birth  and  long  a  professor  in  Geneva,  also  a  good  judge, 
said  of  them  that,  if  somewhat  difficult  of  access,  they 
resembled  chestnuts,  prickly  outside  but  excellent  within. 
The  Genevese,  in  short,  are  like  the  Scotch  and  the  Ulster 
people:  they  do  not  wear  their  hearts  on  their  sleeves. 
They  are  not  ready  immediately  to  become  intimate  with 
anyone  and  everyone;  but  once  their  friendship  is  gained, 
it  is  not  lost  save  for  some  sufficient  reason. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  fashion  prevailed  for  calling 
the  Genevese  morose  and  gloomy,  melancholy  and  unsoc- 
iable,   the   custom   arose   of   paying   them   the   lefthanded 

1  That  of  Bonstetten,  d.  1832,  a  Bernese  Swiss,  a  friend  of 
the  poet  Gray.  In  1803  he  settled  in  Geneva,  and  lived  there 
many  years. 
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compliment  of  being  the  "first  men  of  money  on  the 
continent",  to  use  Stendhal's  words.  The  author  of  the 
Memoires  d'un  Touriste,  indeed,  could  not  conceive  why  all 
the  despots  in  Europe  did  not  select  wealthy  Genevese 
of  fifty  years  of  age  as  their  finance  ministers  (as  of 
course,  Louis  XVI.  did,  by  choosing  Necker,  not,  indeed, 
at  the  age  of  fifty,  but  at  that  of  forty-five).  Such 
ministers,  said  Stendhal,  would  be  capable  of  refusing  their 
royal  masters  money  even  for  their  own  use. 

One  critic,  writing  in  181 9,  said  that  while  Calvin's 
God  was  neglected,  the  god  of  Interest  had  a  temple  in 
every  Genevese  household  and  a  minister  in  every  indiv- 
idual. Haller  also  speaks  of  Genevese  "idolatry  of 
money",  which  he  said  did  not  make  them  at  all  happy, 
but  Haller  was  hardly  an  impartial  judge,  as  he  detested 
the  Genevese.  Then,  of  course,  there  are  Voltaire's  well 
known  lines  about  the  calculating  Genevese  who  never 
laughs,  and  whose  only  pleasure  is  psalm-singing  1.  But 
even  now  the  world  has  not  forgotten  what  sort  of  a  pen 
Voltaire  wielded  and  what  sort  of  a  tongue  he  had,  too;  and 


1  Au  pied  d'un  mont  que  les  temps  ont  pele, 

Sur  le  rivage  ou,  roulant  sa  belle  onde, 

Le  Rhone  echappe  a  sa  prison  profonde 

Et  court  au  loin,  par  la  Saone  appele, 

On  voit  briller  la  cite  genevoise, 

Noble   cite,    riche,    fiere   et   sournoise, 

On  y  calcule  et  jamais  on  n'y  rit, 

L'art  de  Bareme  est  le  seul  qui  fleurit. 

On  hait  le  bal,  on  hait  la  comedie. 

Pour  tout  plaisir  Geneve  psalmodie 

Du  roi  David  les  antiques  concerts, 

Croyant  que  Dieu   se  plait  aux  mauvais  ver? 

Des  predicants  la  morne  et  dure  espece 

Sur  tous  les  fronts  a  grave  la  tristesse. 
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it  is  still  obstinate  enough  to  think  the  psalms  of  David 
finer  poetry  than  Voltaire's  verse. 

The  truth  is  that  the  real  Genevese,  again  like  the  Scotch, 
are  a  thrifty  folk,  for  even  now  on  an  average  each  resident 
has  one  savingsbank  books  to  his  or  her  name;  and  as 
regards  the  amount  of  her  savings  Geneva  is  first  among 
Swiss  towns.  She  was  the  fifth  European  town  to  intro- 
duce savingsbanks,  the  first  having  been  opened  in  Bruns- 
wick in  1765,  and  the  fifth  in  Geneva  29  years  later,  1794. 
Her  position  in  the  international  financial  and  banking 
world  is  extraordinary  for  so  small  a  city;  and  from 
1914  till  the  end  of  the  war  the  foreign  exchanges 
throughout  Switzerland,  a  great  banking  centre,  were  often 
settled  by  the  transactions  of  Genevese  bankers.  Geneva 
indeed,  being  still  the  financial  metropolis  of  Switzerland, 
it  is  by  the  rates  prevailing  in  her  stock  exchanges  that 
those  in  trie  other  Swiss  exchanges  are  regulated;  and  her 
position  in  the  world  of  banking  and  finance,  albeit  her 
Roman  Catholic  critic  does  not  expressly  say  so,  may  much 
more  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  her  frugality  and  prudence 
than  to  any  worship  of  Mammon. 

What  constantly  strikes  anyone  who  reads  and  reflects 
upon  Calvin's  city  and  her  history,  is  that  her  individu- 
ality has  never  been  swamped  in  the  cosmopolitanism 
which  has  characterised  her  for  centuries.  As  M.  Goyau 
admits  *,  even  when  Calvin  died,  Geneva  was  becoming 
highly  cosmopolitan,  and  was  soon  flooded  with  English, 
German,  and  Italian  eloquence.  Never  before  had  she  been 
either  so  well  loved  or  so  well  hated.    He  cannot  resist  the 

1  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Feb.  1st,  1916. 
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temptation  to  make  fun  of  the  sumptuary  edicts  issued  to 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  immediately  after  Calvin's  death 

—  edicts  prohibiting  too  fine  dresses,  too  much  jewellery, 
too  many  chains,  too  many  rings,  and  too  plentiful  meals. 
With  delight  is  it  noted  that  the  Genevese  patrician  ladies 
apparently  did  not  always  submit  with  the  best  of  good 
grace  to  these  multifarious  restrictions.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  Chambre  de  la  Reformation,  created  in  1646,  to  keep 
watch  for  too  luxurious  garments,  too  lavishly  spread 
tables,  too  deep  mourning  (which  only  high  society  had  the 
right  to  wear),  and  too  costly  and  pompous  funerals.  The 
simplicity  of  funerals,  still  noticeable  in  the  Geneva  of  to- 
day, was  due  to  the  idea,  with  which  of  course  no  Roman 
Catholic  agrees,  that  paying  tribute  to  the  dead  was  tending 
towards  idolatry,  or  at  any  rate  towards  Popery. 

M.  Goyau  also  narrates  in  great  detail  the  intolerance  of 
Calvinistic  Geneva,  its  constant  interference  with  daily 
life  and  liberty;  and  how  even  students  were  watched  for 
any  signs  of  infidelity  to  orthodox  beliefs;  while,  with 
a  glee  none  the  less  positive  for  being  subdued,  he  reminds 
us  of  the  well  known  incident  of  the  future  philosopher 
and  former  Dominican  monk,  Giordano  Bruno,  then  study- 
ing at  Geneva  Academy,  having  been  imprisoned  because 
he  dared  in  an  essay  to  point  out  twenty  mistakes  made 
by  his  professor  of  Dogma.  But  M.  Goyau  quite  forgets 
to  add  that  Giordano  Bruno  was  imprisoned  a  second  time 

—  this  time  by  the  Inquisition  in  Rome,  which  condemned 
him  because  he  refused  to  recant  what  the  Inquisitioners 
considered  his  heresies,  and  finally  burned  him  to  death  at 
the  stake.  He  does  tell  us,  however,  about  a  certain  pastor 
of  Gex,  Nicolas  Antoine,  once  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  con- 
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verted  to  Judaism,  who  one  day  in  1626  entered  Geneva, 
prostrating  himself  to  the  ground,  worshipping  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  blaspheming  Christ.  He  was  taken  to  prison, 
where  the  pastors  did  their  utmost  to  convert  him  to 
Christianity,  but  without  avail.  The  majority  of  them, 
therefore,  considered  that  he  must  be  put  to  death,  and 
accordingly  he  was  taken  to  Plainpalais,  handcuffed,  and 
burned  at  the  stake. 

With  particular  unction  does  M.  Goyau  narrate  the 
period  of  Genevese  history  from  1678  onwards,  when 
Louis  XIV  insisted  on  having  a  Resident  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Leman,  and  this  Resident  insisted  on  having  mass 
said.  Geneva,  he  says,  "was  afraid  of  God,  of  her  own  God 
the  God  of  the  City  —  if  she  allowed  mass,  and  of  the 
Great  King  if  she  did  not  allow  it.  Here  were  two 
puissant  Deities."  The  upshot  of  the  struggle  was  that 
mass  was  again  said  in  Geneva,  but  not  till  near  the  eni 
of  1679.  The  Resident,  de  Chauvigny,  took  delight  in 
bringing  monks  and  even  Jesuits  to  Geneva,  while  Geneva 
filled  the  building  adjoining  the  Resident's  abode  with 
fervent  Huguenots,  who  sang  psalms  at  the  tops  of  their 
voices  "so  that",  as  our  narrator  cynically  observes,  "the 
singing  of  the  mass  could  not  offend  either  the  God  of 
Geneva  in  His  heaven  nor  His  devoted  servants  on  earth". 
The  Genevese  bethought  themselves  of  various  other  ex- 
pedients calculated  to  hinder  Roman  Catholic  worship 
within  their  city,  such  as  shutting  the  gates  on  Ascension 
Day  till  2.30  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  the  monks  and  the 
faithful  coming  to  attend  mass  could  not  enter.  Finally 
the  Resident,  denounced  Geneva  and  Geneva  denounced  the 
Resident;  but  as  Louis  XIV  was  determined,  it  was  the 
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Resident  who  was  recalled  and  the  mass  left.  De  Chau- 
vigny,  however,  solaced  himself  by  writing  that  "His 
Majesty  has  been  able  to  introduce  mass  into  Geneva, 
which  is  considered  a  prodigy  by  all  Europe". 

The  King  of  France,  as  M.  Goyau  expresses  it,  began  to 
ireat  his  Protestant  subjects  in  the  same  spirit  as  that 
in  which  Geneva  had,  for  two  and  a  half  centuries,  treated 
her  Roman  Catholics;  and  he  committed  the  "grave  mis- 
take" of  telling  the  French  Protestants  to  abandon  either 
their  faith  or  their  country.  The  consequence  was  long 
processions  of  them,  sometimes  seven  or  eight  hundred  in  a 
single  day,  arriving  in  Geneva.  Between  September  ist 
and  October  8th,  1685,  more  than  eight  thousand  arrived. 
Louis  XIV,  however,  did  not  want  them  to  find  a  per- 
manent refuge  so  easily,  and  he,  of  course,  could  exert 
effectual  pressure  on  Geneva  by  preventing  her  getting 
food  supplies.  Let  us  imagine  what  it  must  have  meant 
to  a  town  of  barely  16,000  people,  to  have  had  more  than 
eight  thousand  refugees  crowding  into  it  within  the  short 
space  of  five  and  a  half  weeks!  To  remind  these  Hugue- 
nots of  their  temple  of  Charenton,  destroyed  by  Louis  XIV. 
the  Temple  de  la  Fusterie  (restored  in  1911-1912),  was 
constructed;  and  in  1693,  eight  years  after  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  it  still  had  to  accommodate  3,300 
refugees. 

Meanwhile  a  Resident  of  France  remained  in  Geneva, 
and  contrived  to  insist  on  the  Magistrates  apologising  to 
him  for  the  Genevese  having  celebrated  by  bonfires  the 
defeat  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne.  One  of  those  who  got  into  trouble  for  having 
done  nothing  to  repress  the  rejoicings  in  his  part  of  the 
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town  (in  which  he  was  dizainier,  or  tithing  man),  was 
Jean -Jacques  Rousseau's  grandfather. 

With  the  approach  of  the  18th  century,  as  M.  Goyau 
does  not  fail  to  narrate  with  something  not  unlike  delight. 
Geneva  showed  signs  of  change  —  as  if  this  were  so 
extraordinary  a  phenomenon,  and  as  if  everything  in  this 
world  did  not  change  with  the  march  of  time.  She 
became,  he  says,  less  virginal,  less  pious,  and  the  beginning 
of  her  gradual  fall  from  grace  he  attributes  to  Louis  Tron- 
chin  and  Jean  Alphonse  Turrettini,  great  grandson  of 
Francesco  Turrettini,  an  Italian  exiled  from  Lucca  in 
1579,  and  a  Genevese  refugee.  Jean  Alphonse  Turrettini 
spent  part  of  his  sixty-six  years  in  visiting  Leyden,  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  after  which  he  was  pastor  of  the  Genevese 
Italians  and  Professor  of  Church  History  and  afterwards 
of  Theology  at  the  Academy.  As  M.  Goyau  remarks,  pro- 
bably justly,  Turrettini  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  Genevese 
pastors  markedly  different  from  those  of  a  century  earlier. 
Turrettini  went  out  into  the  world  to  learn  something  from 
it,  and  not  to  teach  it.  M.  Goyau's  account  of  this  period 
of  Genevese  history,  in  short,  amounts  to  saying  that  now 
Geneva  had  become  humbler,  and  realised  that  there  was 
something  to  be  learned,  even  outside  her  own  walls. 

A  change,  however,  he  admits  must  have  come  about 
in  any  case,  because  Geneva  had  been  reading  Locke,  and 
because  Calvin's  catechism,  although  taught,  was  allowed 
to  be  not  equal  to  the  Gospel.  Our  Roman  Catholic  also 
notes  with  delight  that  a  set  of  patricians  arose  in  this  city 
where  all  men  were  supposedly  equal  before  God,  and  that 
these  patricians  adopted  particles  and  even  escutcheons;  that 
the   Genevese   were   continually   squabbling  among  them- 
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selves,  and  finally  appealed  for  settlement  of  their  disputes 
to  two  Roman  Catholic  nations,  France  and  Sardinia,  who 
thus  "intervened  in  the  affairs  of  God's  own  people".  The 
pastors,  as  he  is  also  pleased  to  note,  could  do  very  little 
either  to  make  their  flocks  be  at  peace  among  themselves 
or  to  remedy  any  other  defects. 

Now,  not  even  Genevese  writers  claim  perfection  for 
their  city,  perhaps  they  indeed,  least  of  all;  while  they 
readily  allow  that  the  18th  century  was  not  the  the  most 
edifying  period  of  Genevan  history.  But  it  is  scarcely  just 
to  say,  as  does  M.  Goyau,  that  Calvin's  work,  cemented 
together  by  his  eloquence,  his  sweat,  and  the  blood  of 
others,  then  began  crumbling  to  pieces.  Calvin  never 
claimed  infallibility,  and  his  religious  knowledge  was  no 
more  final  than  the  scientific  knowledge  of  Galilee. 
M.  Goyau  need  hardly  have  written  so  many  pages  of 
detailed  religious  history  of  Geneva,  always  from  the 
strictly  Roman  Catholic  standpoint,  in  order  to  show  how 
into  such  a  stronghold  of  Protestantism,  selfrighteousness 
and  intolerance,  as  he  would  have  us  believe,  Voltaire  con- 
trived to  introduce  the  theatre  and  actors,  and  how  two 
priests,  one  a  young  Savoyan,  Jean  Frangois  Vuarin,  and 
me  other  one  Neyre,  at  the  end  of  1799  publicly  intro- 
duced Popery  into  Geneva  —  in  other  words,  they  cel- 
ebrated mass. 

As  regards  the  defects  of  Calvinistic  Geneva  also  no  one 
is  readier  to  allow  them  than  the  Genevese  themselves. 
Thus,  a  well  known  Genevese  writer,  Marc  Monnier,  in  his 
Geneve  et  ses  Poetes,  while  dealing  with  Calvinism  and  its 
repressive  effect  upon  poetry,  shows  that  he,  like  the  Roman 
Catholic  writer,  has  been  diligently  perusing  the  laws  and 
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searching  the  old  Registers  of  Calvinistic  Geneva  and  its 
Court  of  Consistory,  of  whose  endless  interferences  with 
private  life  M.  Goyau  makes  so  merry.  The  laws,  he 
grants,  did  interfere  abundantly  with  everything  and  every- 
body: they  permitted  reformed  citizens  to  wear  neither  silk 
nor  velvet,  while  for  their  meals  they  were  to  have 
only  "two  dishes,  meat  and  vegetable,  without  any 
sweets"  (patisserie).  Upon  art  and  ornaments,  beauty  and 
decorations  even  in  churches,  these  laws  made  merciless 
war,  as  not  only  Marc  Monnier  but  others  admit.  As 
regards  the  strictness  of  the  watch  kept  upon  the  lives  and 
actions  of  reformed  citizens,  he  quotes  instances  of  even 
greater  stringency  than  those  which  M.  Goyau  has 
unearthed.  A  woman  who  took  in  into  her  head  to  pray  in 
Latin  and  say  Ave  Maria;  another  who  had  worn  her  hair 
in  loose  ringlets;  a  man  who  had  appeared  in  public  with 
full  breeches  (culottes  bouff antes);  and  poor  Bonivard,  the 
"Prisoner  of  Chillon",  who  wore  a  bunch  of  flowers  over 
one  ear,  were  all  summoned  before  the  Court  of  Consistory 
and  admonished.  In  the  inns  of  those  old  days  a  traveller 
might  drink  nothing  but  the  red  wine  of  the  country,  and 
must  say  grace  before  meat;  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  the 
innkeeper  was  held  responsible.  Girls  trying  to  learn  to 
skate,  a  woman  who  had  looked  at  a  preacher  with  some- 
what too  marked  interest,  and  a  peasant  who  had 
called  his  cow  by  the  Biblical  name  of  Rebecca  like- 
wise all  had  to  appear  before  Consistory;  and  for  those 
who  search  the  old  Registers  there  are  thousands  more  of 
such  cases,  not  all  likely  to  cause  a  smile  today.  The 
burning  of  Michel  Servet  (Servetus),  for  instance,  was 
ordered  bv  Consistory. 
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It  may  be,  indeed,  that  too  much  severity  has  been 
attributed  to  Calvin,  for  there  is  reason  to  think  that  some 
of  his  followers  out-Calvinised  him  in  their  sternness  to- 
wards evildoers.  The  truth  is  that  both  Calvin's  personality 
and  also  his  city  are  subjects  upon  which  men  are  even 
now  somewhat  divided.  The  Roman  Catholic  view  is  still 
that  Calvin  was  an  intolerant  religious  tyrant,  a  stultifier 
and  steriliser  of  men's  higher  capacities;  but  a  juster  view, 
and  one  assuredly  more  widely  held  is  that  of  Marc 
Monnier,  the  Genevese  writer  just  quoted  l: 

"What  more  imposing  than  this  little,  puny,  sickly- 
looking  man,  worn  out  by  vigils,  a  prey  to  five  or  six 
maladies,  who  preached  or  lectured  daily,  while  around  him 
crowded  a  hundred  regular  students  and  seven  to  eight 
hundred  day  scholars,  and  who  yet  found  time  to  read 
everything,  and  furthermore  was  incessantly  compiling, 
composing,  and  writing  treatises  by  the  hundred  and  letters 
by  the  thousand.  An  eminent  Latin  scholar,  the  creator  of 
our  didactic  language,  and  besides  this  for  ever  up  and 
doing,  going  everywhere,  taking  part  in  everything,  from 
the  great  affairs  of  Kings  to  the  petty  concerns  of  his  own 
parish;  every  man's  confessor,  the  great  Inquisitor  of  the 
Reformation,  and  if  need  be  a  humble  stone  mason,  armed 
with  a  trowel,  and  working  at  the  city  ramparts.  But  it 
is  not  merely  the  power  of  this  man  which  impresses  us; 
it  is  what  he  did;  and  despite  such  of  his  doctrines  and 
actions  as  may  shock  us,  we  persist  in  the  belief  that,  as 
regards  his  own  time,  he  was  right.  The  merry  Geneva 
of  old  would  not  have  held  out  against  the  weapons  of 

1  Genive  et  ses  Poetes,  pp.  79-80,  1874. 
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her  neighbour  and  against  the  seductions  of  Frangois  de 
Sales.  But,  thoroughly  imbued  with  Calvinistic  discipline, 
this  Republic  became  the  city  of  one  idea,  the  citadel  of 
a  light  which  has  continued  shining  throughout  three 
centuries,  and  which,  although  now  paling,  has  still  not 
gone  out." 


PROMPTE 


ET     SINCERE 


IOHANNES  -CAIVINVS 
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JOHN  CALVIN 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Calvin  and  his  Influence  in  the  World. 

Calvin's  influence  and  importance  in  the  world  would 
hardly  be  disputed  by  anyone.  The  effects  of  that  in- 
fluence, however,  as  is  clear  from  the  last  chapter,  whether 
it  was  wholly  or  only  partially  beneficial,  or  altogether 
the  contrary,  are  greatly  and  frequently  disputed.  Indeed, 
there  are  few  notable  characters  in  history  about 
whom  such  conflicting  opinions  are  held  as  about 
Calvin.  Of  course  much  depends  upon  whether  he  is 
contemplated  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Protestant  or 
from  that  of  a  Roman  Catholic;  but  everything  does 
not  depend  upon  this.  Calvin,  however,  must  be  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  his  age,  and  in  perspective; 
and  unless  a  broad,  historical  view  be  taken  of  him,  he 
can  never  possibly  be  estimated  aright.  If  we  look  at  the 
main  results  of  the  reformer's  teachings,  at  the  work  which 
he  accomplished  in  this  world,  and  at  his  personality,  the 
imprint  of  which  is  traceable  to  this  day,  it  is  clear  as 
the  noonday  sun  that  he  left  the  world  better  than  he 
found  it.  The  church  which  still  clings  to  his  theology, 
albeit  in  modified  form,  is  the  most  liberty-loving  in  the 
world.  We  need  but  glance  at  Scotland,  Holland,  Switzer- 
land and  Protestant  Ireland  in  order  to  see  to  what  Calvin's 
teachings  have  led  today. 
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The  influence  of  Calvin's  teachings,  however,  is  by  ho 
means  confined  to  Europe.  It  may  be  clearly  perceived  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Dominions  of  the  British 
Empire,  not  to  speak  of  the  near  East.  In  travelling 
through  Egypt,  Palestine  or  Turkey,  it  will  be  found 
that  it  is  mainly  Presbyterians  who  have  established 
schools  and  colleges  there.  In  Beyrout,  as  in  Constanti- 
nople, it  is  the  American  Presbyterians  who  are  educating 
the  young  people.  Many  of  the  first  and  best  Colonists 
of  the  British  Overseas  Dominions  were  Presbyterians,  and, 
again  to  refer  to  Ireland,  the  only  part  of  that  country 
which  shows  life  and  prosperity  is  Presbyterian  Ulster. 

Concerning  the  religious  teaching  of  Calvin  and  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  one  of  the 
most  cultured  Ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Ireland,  to  whom  we  submitted  M.  Georges  Goyau's  view 
of  Calvin,  as  set  forth  in  the  last  chapter.     He  writes: 

"Calvin's  influence  in  the  world  is  due  to  his  clear  vision 
of  God  and  his  firm  belief  in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God. 
If  ever  he  went  wrong  —  if  ever  his  clear  vision  of  God 
was  for  the  moment  obscured,  or  he  did  a  thing  out  of 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  God's  Word,  as  was  the  case 
undoubtedly  in  his  persecution  of  Servetus  —  the  moral 
failure  ought  to  be  attributed  in  large  measure  to  the 
character  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  for  a  man,  however  enlightened  he  may  be,  to 
emancipate  himself  entirely  from  the  conditions  of  his 
environment.  That  Calvin  did  rise  so  high  above  the 
opinions,  standards  and  prejudices  of  his  time,  and  that 
he  exercised  so  commanding  an  influence  on  the  thought 
and  life  of  the  world  then  and  afterwards,  is  remarkable 
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evidence  of  the  loftiness  of  his  character  and  the  truth  and 
strength  of  his  convictions. 

"He  had  a  clear  vision  of  God.  God  was  for  him  the 
supreme,  incontrovertible  fact.  The  majesty  of  God,  His 
holiness,  His  unswerving  righteousness,  His  free  grace  — 
these  were  living  realities  to  him,  and  before  these  his 
soul  stood  in  awe.  He  was  conscious  of  the  glory  of  God 
as  the  chief  end  of  all  things,  the  chief  end  of  man  —  and 
of  himself. 

"And  the  Bible  was  for  him  the  Word  of  God,  the  word 
of  truth,  to  be  received  with  implicit  faith,  to  be  submitted 
to  with  unquestioning  obedience.  He  made  it  the  rule  of 
his  own  life.  He  endeavoured  to  establish  its  rule  in  the 
city  of  his  adoption  and  in  the  world. 

"Calvin's  connection  with  Geneva  began  in  a  noteworthy 
way.  He  was  passing  through  it,  without  any  intention  of 
stopping  there,  on  his  way  to  Strassburg.  William  Farel, 
who  was  in  Geneva  at  the  time,  heard  of  his  arrival,  came 
to  see  him,  and  told  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  remain 
and  engage  in  God's  work  there.  Calvin,  however,  had 
other  plans,  and  was  not  disposed  to  agree  to  this  pro- 
posal. Whereupon  Farel  solemnly  threatened  him  with 
the  curse  of  God  if  he  should  withhold  his  aid  in  this  time 
of  need.  Calvin  felt  himself  arrested,  terrified.  'It  was 
as  if  God  from  on  high  had  stretched  out  his  hand  to  stop 
me'.  Accordingly  he  remained  in  Geneva  and  worked 
there  for  the  Reformation. 

"Two  years  later,  at  the  instigation  of  a  party  who 
resented  the  strictness  of  the  new  regime,  Calvin  and  Farel 
were  banished  from  the  city,  and  Calvin  went  to  Strass- 
burg. But  before  long  Geneva  changed  its  mind.  Disorders 
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arose  which  there  was  no  one  strong  enough  to  quell.  The 
magistrates  and  people  united  in  sending  a  message  entreat- 
ing him  to  come  back.  After  some  hesitation  he  did  return. 
From  that  time  on,  his  authority  grew  until  it  was  un- 
disputed in  Geneva,  while  his  influence  was  felt  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Switzerland.  He  carried  on  an  extensive 
correspondence  with  the  rising  Protestant  communities  of 
Europe;  while  persecuted  refugees  and  eager  students  came 
to  Geneva  in  hundreds,  from  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Hol- 
land, Britain,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  his  name  and  the 
magic  of  his  personality. 

"The  theology  of  Calvin  was  not  new.  In  its  essential 
features  it  was  the  old  theology  of  Augustine  and  the 
apostle  Paul,  only  presented  in  a  new  and  more  systematic 
form.  Whatever  may  be  said  by  way  of  criticism  of  his 
doctrine  is  equally  valid  as  against  that  of  his  great 
predecessors.  This  applies  in  particular  to  the  doctrine 
of  Predestination,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  distinguish- 
ing and  most  objectionable  feature  of  Calvinism.  Calvin 
did  not  invent  Predestination.  He  found  it  in  Augustine. 
He  found  it  in  the  New  Testament.  He  found  it  —  where 
every  thoughtful,  honest,  truthloving  soul  finds  it  —  in 
his  own  inner  consciousness.  He  saw  that  it  is  involved 
in  the  very  idea  of  God  as  Creator.  He  recognized  that 
whatever  good  there  is  in  man  has  its  origin  in  the 
goodness  of  God. 

"Calvinism  stands  for  consistency  in  religious  convictions 
and  feelings.  It  teaches  the  soul  to  rest  on  the  free  grace 
of  God  alone.  It  brings  the  soul  face  to  face  with  God. 
It  emancipates  the  soul  from  the  bondage  of  human  auth- 
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ority  and  priestly  intervention.  It  recognizes  at  once  the 
transcendence  and  the  immanence  of  God. 

"Calvinism  has  been  sometimes  blamed  for  undermining 
the  foundations  of  morality,  robbing  men  of  the  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  encouraging  them  in  wrong-doing.  It 
does  precisely  the  opposite.  It  brings  home  to  men  the 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  God,  fosters  their  sense 
of  moral  responsibility,  emphasizes  the  eternal  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong. 

"The  best  vindication  of  Calvinism  is  found  in  its 
practical  effect.  It  has  everywhere  raised  the  moral 
standard  of  individuals  and  communities.  Compare  the 
Geneva  of  Calvin's  time  with  what  it  was  before  or  what 
it  became  afterwards.  Observe  how  the  Waldenses  in 
Italy,  the  Huguenots  in  France,  the  Puritans  in  England 
and  America,  stand  out  preeminent  in  high  character.  And 
notice  how  many  of  the  noblest  names  in  history  are 
representative  of  Calvinism:  William  the  Silent,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  John  Milton,  John  Knox,  John  Bunyan.  A 
large  share  of  the  great  work  of  the  world  in  modern  times 
has  been  done  by  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
among  whom  the  latest  figure  is  that  of  Dr.  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

"J.  A.  Froude,  when  referring  to  Presbyterians,  such  as 
Calvin,  Knox,  WTilliam  the  Silent,  or  Coligny,  describes 
them  as  'men  possessed  of  all  the  qualities  which  give 
nobility  and  grandeur  to  human  nature  —  men  whose 
life  was  as  upright  as  their  intellect  was  commanding,  and 
their  public  aims  untainted  with  selfishness;  unalterably 
just  where  duty  required  them  to  be  stern,  but  with  the 
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tenderness  of  a  woman  in  their  hearts;  frank,  true,  cheerful, 
humorous,  as  unlike  sour  fanatics  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
anyone,  and  able  in  some  way  to  sound  the  keynote  to 
which  every  brave  and  faithful  heart  in  Europe  vibrated'. 
'Calvinism',  he  adds,  'has  borne  ever  an  inflexible  front 
to  illusion  and  mendacity,  and  has  preferred  rather  to  be 
ground  to  powder  like  flint  than  bend  before  violence  or 
melt  under  enervating  temptation.'  Further,  Calvinism 
stands  for  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Wherever  it  has 
found  a  foothold,  it  has  been  the  bulwark  and  mainstay  of 
freedom.  Tyranny  in  the  state  cannot  live,  nor  sacerdot- 
alism in  the  Church,  in  a  calvinistic  atmosphere. 

"Calvinism,  as  has  been  said  above,  brings  a  man  face 
to  face  with  God.  He  needs  no  human  priest  as  mediator. 
God  speaks  to  him  directly  in  the  divine  Word,  in  the 
divine  testimony  within  the  man's  own  breast.  He  speaks 
to  God  directly,  in  childlike  reverence,  in  childlike 
simplicity,  with  childlike  confidence.  This  free  communion 
with  his  heavenly  Father  gives  him  a  strength,  a  dignity, 
and  a  courage  all  his  own.  The  superstitions  of  Rome, 
some  of  them  childish,  some  fantastic,  some  monstrous,  all 
of  them  mischievous,  appeal  to  him  in  vain,  and  he  brushes 
them  aside  as  unworthy  of  the  countenance  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  unworthy  of  the  serious  thought  of  a  Christian 
man.  The  invocation  of  saints,  the  deification  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  magical  virtues  attributed  to  relics,  he 
regards  as  so  many  infringements  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
divine  Mediator,  so  many  derogations  from  the  implicit 
trust  that  is  due  to  Him. 

"For  a  similar  reason  Calvinism  deprecates  the  ornate 
forms  of  worship  that  are  associated  with  the  Romanist, 
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Lutheran  and  Anglican  communions.  God  is  to  be 
worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  in  simplicity  and  re- 
verence. Rites  and  ceremonies  of  a  sensuous  nature  tend 
to  fetter  the  spirit  and  obscure  the  truth,  and  hinder  rather 
than  help  the  worshipper  in  his  approach  to  God. 

"Freedom  in  civil  life  naturally  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
freedom  in  religion.  The  man  who  is  conscious  of  God, 
conscious  of  his  dependence  on  God,  and  of  his  responsi- 
bility to  God,  as  well  as  of  the  high  prerogative  that  belongs 
to  him  as  a  child  of  God,  cannot  submit  to  tyranny  in 
the  state.  No  one  has  the  right  to  coerce  him  on  the 
ground  of  superior  rank  or  superior  wealth.  'The  Pres- 
byterian religion',  declared  Henry  Grattan,  'is  the  mother 
of  the  free  constitution  of  England.' 

"Calvinism  promotes  education.  The  man  wrho  realizes 
his  relation  to  God  feels  himself  bound  to  make  the  most 
of  the  talents  which  the  Creator  has  entrusted  to  him. 
Calvin  himself  made  Geneva  the  brilliant  centre  of  Eu- 
ropean learning.  Knox  made  Scotland  the  most  intellectual 
country  in  Europe.  In  the  American  colonies,  for  the  first 
two  hundred  years  of  their  history,  almost  every  educa- 
tional institution  was  built  and  maintained  by  Calvinists. 

"W.  E.  Gladstone  said  of  Calvinism  :  Tt  has  given 
Presbyterian  communions  the  advantages  which  in  civil 
order  belong  to  local  self-government  and  representative 
institutions  —  orderly  habits  of  mind,  respect  for  ad- 
versaries,... the  development  of  a  genuine  individuality, 
together  with  the  discouragement  of  a  mere  arbitrary  will 
and  of  all  eccentric  tendency;  the  sense  of  a  common  life, 
and  the  disposition  energetically  to  defend  it;  the  love  of 
law  combined  with  the  love  of  freedom.' 
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"Calvinism  makes  men  strong  to  endure  and  to  suffer, 
willing  to  bear  loss  and  pain,  torture  and  death,  rather 
than  prove  unfaithful  to  truth  and  duty.  The  history  of 
1he  Waldenses,  of  the  horrid  cruelties  inflicted  by  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain  and  other  lands,  of  the  massacre  of 
Saint  Bartholomew's  and  the  atrocities  consequent  on  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  of  the  villanies  per- 
petrated by  Philip  II  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  Holland,  of 
the  doings  of  the  High  Commission  Court  in  England,  of 
the  hunting  down  of  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland,  of  the 
persecution  of  Protestants  in  Ireland,  testify  to  the 
steadfastness  and  unflinching  courage  of  the  men  and 
women  who  had  imbibed  the  Calvinistic  faith. 

"Mr.  John  Morley  (now  Viscount  Morley  of  Blackburn), 
taking  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  to  task  for  omitting  Calvin 
from  his  'New  Calendar  of  Great  Men',  said1:  To  omit 
Calvin  from  the  forces  of  western  evolution  is  to  read 
history  with  one  eye  shut.  To  say  that  Hobbes  and 
Cromwell  stand  for  the  positive  results  of  the  intellectual 
revolution  in  Protestant  countries,  and  that  Calvin  does 
not,  is  to  ignore  what  the  Calvinistic  Churches  were,  and 
what  they  have  done  for  moral  and  social  causes  in  the  old 
world  and  the  new...  'Compared  with  Calvin,  not  in  capacity 
of  intellect  but  in  power  of  giving  formal  shape  to  a  world, 
Hobbes  and  Cromwell  are  hardly  more  than  names  writ 
in  water.'  He  then  goes  on  to  quote  with  approval  a 
remarkable  passage  from  Mark  Pattison:  'The  Christ- 
ianity of  the  Middle  Ages  had  preached  the  base  and 
demoralizing  surrender  of  the  individual;  the  surrender  of 

1  Nineteenth  Century,  February  1892. 
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his  understanding  to  the  church,  of  his  conscience  to  the 
priest,  of  his  will  to  the  prince...  The  policy  of  Calvin  was 
a  vigorous  effort  to  supply  what  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment wanted  —  a  positive  education  of  the  individual 
soul.  The  power  thus  generated  was  too  expansive  to  be 
confined  to  Geneva.  It  went  forth  into  all  countries.  From 
every  part  of  Protestant  Europe  eager  hearts  flocked 
hither  to  catch  something  of  the  inspiration...  This,  and 
this  alone,  enabled  the  Reformation  to  make  head  against 
the  terrible  repressive  forces  brought  to  bear  by  Spain,  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  Jesuits.  Sparta  against  Persia  was 
not  such  odds  as  Geneva  against  Spain.  Calvinism  saved 
Europe.'  " 

Except  as  one  of  the  four  leading  figures  in  the  Inter- 
national Monument  of  the  Reformation,  unveiled  unos- 
tentatiously in  191 5,  there  is  no  statue  of  Calvin  in  Geneva. 
His  house  was  demolished  more  than  two  centuries  since 
(in  1706),  and  although  part  of  his  old  garden  remains 
not  built  over,  it  is  only  a  part.  As  of  Moses,  the  Lawgiver 
of  Israel,  so  of  Calvin  might  it  be  said  that  none  knoweth 
his  sepulchre,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  small  stone, 
almost  sunk  into  the  earth  of  the  oldest  cemetery  in  Geneva, 
and  bearing  the  letters  J.  C,  does  not  mark  the  exact 
spot  where  the  Reformer  was  laid.  Such  an  obscure  and 
humble  grave,  however,  is  what  Calvin  himself  would 
have  wished,  for  he  believed  that  life  alone  mattered  — 
first  the  life  here  below  and  afterwards  the  life  above. 
What  became  of  this  earthly  tabernacle  was  to  him  of  no 
moment. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
The  Geneva  Red  Cross  and  its  Founders. 

So  ungrateful  is  the  world  to  its  truest  benefactors  that 
the  names  of  the  founders  of  the  Red  Cross  are  far  less 
generally  known  than  those  of  many  other  persons,  often 
not  worthy  to  loosen  the  latchet  of  their  shoes.  Thus,  a 
popular  British  Encyclopedia,  in  twenty-four  volumes,  does 
not  contain  a  notice  of  a  single  one  of  the  founders  of 
an  institution  so  beneficent  that  no  one  is  ever  found  to 
dispute  the  excellence  of  its  work,  even  for  an  instant. 

In  one  sense  the  Battle  of  Solferino,  in  1859,  when  the 
French  and  Italians  utterly  routed  the  Austrians,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Red  Cross  Society; 
for  it  was  Henry  Dunant's  experiences  there,  which  led 
him  to  write  Un  souvenir  de  Solferino,  one  of  those  books 
which  have  helped  to  make  history.  In  it  Dunant,  fresh 
from  the  distressing  sights  he  had  seen,  insisted  upon  the 
need  for  an  absolutely  different  treatment  of  wounded  in 
war,  for  better  and  speedier  methods  of  removing  them 
from  the  battlefield,  and  for  the  improvement  of  military 
hospitals.  Above  all  he  urged  that  the  civilised  Powers 
should  all  adopt  the  principle,  to  be  guaranteed  and 
embodied  in  an  international  agreement,  that  no  wounded, 
whether  enemy  wounded  or  not,  should  be  considered  as 
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enemies,  but  as  having,  from  the  mere  fact  of  their  being 
wounded,  a  claim  upon  the  care  and  attention  of  those  who 
first  found  them;  and  that  all  ambulance  men  and  stretcher 
bearers,  —  in  short,  all  who  helped  to  tend  the  wounded 
in  war,  —  should  be  considered  inviolable. 

The  International  Geneva  Red  Cross  Society  sprang 
from  small  beginnings.  For  some  time  before  1863,  a 
Public  Welfare  Association  had  existed  at  Geneva,  and 
similar  societies  had  been  founded  in  other  large  towns. 
The  Committee  of  five  Genevese,  from  whose  meeting 
the  whole  Red  Cross  organisation  originated,  wras  formed 
from  the  Geneva  Public  Welfare  Association.  One  of  the 
five  at  this  historic  first  meeting,  Gustave  Moynier,  had 
already,  in  1862,  represented  the  Geneva  Public  Welfare 
Association  in  London,  where  he  had  heard  a  paper  read 
by  Miss  Nightingale  on  the  necessity  for  an  improved 
nursing  and  ambulance  service  in  the  British  army.  Gus- 
tave Moynier,  then  aged  37,  was  a  jurist  by  profession, 
and  chairman  of  the  Geneva  Public  Welfare  Association. 
To  his  efforts,  rather  than  to  those  of  Henry  Dunant, 
whose  name  is,  nevertheless,  generally  much  better  known, 
the  actual  organisation  of  the  International  Red  Cross 
Society  is  mainly  due. 

Among  the  other  members  of  this  famous  committee 
was  General  Dufour,  then  aged  76,  afterwards  elected  its 
chairman,  although,  owing  to  his  age,  he  left  the  burden 
of  the  work  to  Gustave  Moynier,  its  vice-chairman.  Gen- 
eral Dufour  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Swiss  army, 
and  famous  for  his  action  during  the  so-called  Sonderbund 
war.      His  equestrian   statue  may   be   seen   in   the   Place 
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Neuve,  Geneva,  near  the  Musee  Rath,  where  the  work  of 
the  International  Red  Cross  Committee  was  carried  on 
from  1914  to  1919.  Like  all  the  other  four  members  of 
the  committee,  he  was  a  Genevese.  The  two  others  were 
Dr.  Theodore  Maunoir,  aged  56,  an  eminent  surgeon,  who 
had  been  greatly  impressed  by  M.  Dunant's  Un  Souvenir 
de  Soiferino  ;  and  Dr.  Louis  Appia,  his  friend,  aged  45, 
who,  like  Dunant,  had  had  actual  experience  of  warfare, 
having  followed  the  French  and  Italian  armies  in  Lom- 
bardy,  in  order  to  help  tend  the  wounded.  He,  too,  had 
written  a  book  about  his  experiences  —  a  volume  entitled 
Le  Chirurgien  a  V Ambulance.  The  fifth  member  of  the 
Committee,  Henry  Dunant,  generally  described  as  the 
"founder"  or  the  Red  Cross,  and  certainly  its  initiator, 
then  a  young  man  of  thirty-five,  acted  as  secretary. 

At  the  first  meeting,  held  on  February  17th  1863  — 
so  important  a  date  may  pardonably  be  emphasised  —  it 
appeared  that  Gustave  Moynier's  main  idea  was  to  organise 
voluntary  male  nurses  to  attend  to  the  wounded  in  war 
time,  and  to  interest  the  world  in  his  project  through  the 
medium  of  international  Public  Welfare  Association  Con- 
gresses. Henry  Dunant's  proposals  went  much  further. 
In  short,  they  included  all  the  essential  branches  of  what 
is  now  known  as  Red  Cross  work.  He  insisted,  for 
instance,  that  there  must  be  permanent  committees  of 
workers  interested  in  the  reform  of  the  treatment  of  the 
wounded  in  war;  that  these  committees  must  be  imbued 
with  a  genuine  spirit  of  international  charity;  that  they 
must  help  in  every  way  to  send  assistance  to  the  wounded 
and  sufferers  from  war  by  overcoming,  for  instance,  any 
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difficulties  which  might  be  raised  by  customhouse  officials 
at  frontiers;  and  that  they  must  prevent  destruction  of  all 
kinds.  Dunant,  indeed,  already  seemed  to  see  his  vast 
scheme  organised  and  at  work,  and  in  reality  he  did  live 
to  see  it  fully  materialised,  for  he  did  not  die  till  1910, 
at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-two;  while  Gustave  Moynier 
lived  to  be  eighty-four,  dying  in  the  same  year. 

The  aged  General  Dufour  thought  it  necessary  and 
desirable  to  obtain  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  European 
princes  and  nations  to  such  a  scheme  as  Dunant's,  while 
Dr.  Appia  was  of  great  service  in  acting  as  intermediary 
between  the  nascent  Red  Cross  Society  and  the  leading 
medical  men  in  the  world. 

As  Professor  Alexis  Frangois,  of  Geneva  LIniversity, 
says,  in  his  recent  book  Le  Berceau  de  la  Croix-Rouge  l, 
the  title  "International  Committee"  was  assumed  from  the 
very  outset,  from  February  17th  1863,  the  date  of  the  first 
meeting,  and  it  figures  at  the  head  of  most  of  the  minutes 
taken.  "What  grandeur  and  what  boldness  is  there  about 
this  action",  he  says.  "It  is  hardly  conceivable,  indeed, 
that  anything  of  the  sort  could  have  taken  place  save  in 
Geneva.  What  authority  had  these  five  men,  who  thus 
spontaneously  formed  themselves  into  an  'International 
Committee'?  They  were  five  private  individuals,  five 
citizens  or  townsmen  of  Geneva,  one  a  financier  and  man 
of  letters,  two  medical  men,  one  a  jurist,  and  one  a  military 
man.  One  and  one  only  could  claim  any  official  recognition 
either  at  home  or  abroad",  i.  e.  —  General  Dufour,  noted 
for  his  humaneness  and  moderation,   a  man  of  the  type 

1  Published  by  A.  Jullien,  Geneva,  1918. 
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of  Lord  Roberts  rather  than  of  Hindenburg  or  Ludendorff , 
as  may  be  judged  from  his  "Advice  to  the  Swiss  Army 
concerning  the  conduct  of  troops  on  campaign",  written 
in  1847. 

Behind  these  five  Genevese,  however,  there  were  the 
180  members  of  the  Geneva  Public  Welfare  Association, 
which  had  been  in  existence  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years;  and  before  long  they  obtained  the  support  of  a 
number  of  similar  associations. 

It  must  not  be  thought  —  honni  soit  qui  mal  y  pense  — 
that  the  members  of  this  Committee  had  any  aspiration  to 
create  a  Genevese  Association  which  would  in  time  shed 
a  brilliant  lustre  over  their  own  city  and  canton.  What 
they  had  in  mind  was  merely  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  great 
international  undertaking  —  as  General  Dufour  said,  at 
their  second  meeting,  to  "place  the  landmarks.  Others 
who  will  come  after  us  will  map  out  the  road". 

The  vast  archives  of  the  International  Red  Cross  Com- 
mittee have,  it  seems,  only  twice  been  thoroughly  invest- 
igated. It  was  first  a  Russian  professor,  and  secondly 
Professor  Alexis  Frangois,  to  whose  work  allusion  has 
been  made,  who  had  the  courage  to  attempt  this  task.  Pro- 
fessor Frangois  thinks  that  it  was  not  to  any  member  of 
the  original  Red  Cross  Committee  of  five  Genevese  that 
the  germ  of  the  idea  first  occurred  that  in  war  the  wounded 
should  be  considered  as  neutral:  it  was,  he  believes,  to 
another  Genevese,  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  that  it  was 
due.  In  his  Contrat  social,  published  in  1762,  there  is  the 
following  passage:  "The  aim  of  war  being  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy  State,  we  have  a  right  to  kill  those  defending 
it  so  long  as  they  are  armed;   but  immediately  they  lay 
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down  their  arms  and  surrender,  thus  ceasing  to  be  enemies 
or  instruments  of  the  enemy,  they  become  once  more  simply 
human  beings,  and  we  have  no  longer  any  right  to  deprive 
them  of  their  lives." 

On  the  22nd  August  1864  the  Geneva  Convention  was 
signed,  in  the  Alabama  Hall,  which  is  in  the  Town  Hall 
of  the  city  whose  name  the  Convention  bears.  A  mural 
tablet  commemorates  this  event  as  follows:  "In  this  hall, 
on  the  22nd  of  August  1864  the  Convention  called  the 
Convention  of  Geneva,  to  ensure  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  wounded  soldiers  on  the  battlefield,  was 
concluded  and  signed."  Above  the  tablet  hangs  an  oil 
painting  of  the  representatives  of  the  powers  who  signed 
this  treaty,  and  of  General  Dufour  as  their  chairman.  In 
the  Alabama  Hall  the  second  Geneva  Convention  was  also 
signed,  that  revised  in  Geneva  in  1905  by  thirty-six 
signatory  States,  and  now  adopted  throughout  the  world  by 
forty-three  sovereign  States.  But  on  this  occasion  the 
delegates  of  the  powers  were  too  numerous  to  be  able  to 
meet  in  the  Alabama  Hall,  and  were  therefore  obliged 
to  sit  in  the  Grand  Council  Chamber.  One  member  of  the 
original  founders  of  the  Red  Cross,  M.  Gustave  Moynier, 
was  still  able  to  attend  their  meetings. 

The  Red  Cross  badge  of  a  red  cross  on  a  white  ground 
was  selected  as  a  tribute  to  Geneva  and  in  a  sense  to 
Switzerland  also,  whose  national  colours  are  the  white 
cross  on  a  red  ground. 

In  this  famous  Alabama  hall  was  also  signed,  on 
September  14th  1872,  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  relative  to  the  Alabama  claims;  and 
here,  too,  is  kept  the  "plough  of  peace",  made  from  the 
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swords  of  American  officers  assembled  in  1876  (when  the 
centenary  of  the  foundation  of  the  United  States  was 
celebrated),  and  afterwards  presented  to  the  city  of  Geneva. 

It  almost  seems  as  if  the  Red  Cross  Societies  had  had 
a  presentiment  of  the  disaster  which  was  to  overwhelm  the 
world  in  August  19 14,  for  in  1912,  at  their  ninth  inter- 
national conference,  held  in  Washington,  they  decided  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  their  work  by  including  within  it 
assistance  to  sick  and  wounded  in  war  time  and  the  care 
of  prisoners  of  war. 

It  is  the  International  Red  Cross  Committee  of  Geneva 
which  has  always  been  and  still  is  considered  as  the 
guardian  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  as 
applied  both  to  land  and  to  naval  warfare.  During  the 
war  it  was  frequently  obliged  to  intervene  and  insist  upon 
belligerents  keeping  the  rules  to  which  they  had  adhered. 
During  the  war,  also,  we  had  often  occasion  to  visit  the 
headquarters  of  this  Committee  at  the  Musee  Rath,  Geneva. 
We  have  talked  to  the  president,  vice-president,  and  almost 
every  member  of  the  Committee,  and  can  not  merely 
testify  to  their  complete  impartiality,  but  can  realise,  as 
possibly  few  can  do,  how  much  tact  and  judiciousness  they 
were  compelled  to  exercise  in  their  dealings  with  often 
highly  excitable  belligerents,  in  order  to  succeed  in  prevail- 
ing upon  them  to  do  what  was  right  and  just.  One  false 
and  ill-considered  step,  a  glint  of  partiality  towards  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  the  whole  work  of  this  vast  organisation 
would  have  been  —  perhaps  not  ruined,  but  seriously 
crippled. 

In  their  interventions  on  behalf  of  prisoners  of  war  or 
others,  the  International  Red  Cross  Committee  took  their 
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stand,  if  possible,  upon  the  regulations  of  the  Hague 
Conventions  signed  by  the  belligerents  to  whom  they  were 
appealing.  In  the  case  of  the  exchange  of  permanently 
disabled  wounded,  however,  there  was  no  international 
legal  basis  for  their  request  to  the  belligerents;  and  the 
Committee,  therefore,  took  their  stand  upon  such  broad 
considerations  of  humanity  as  could  hardly  fail  to  appeal 
to  everyone;  and  similarly  with  regard  to  the  proposal  to 
intern  in  Switzerland  married  men,  fathers  of  families,  who 
had  been  eighteen  months  or  two  years  prisoners  of  war. 
With  this  work  of  mercy,  however,  a  beginning  was  not 
made  till  early  in  191 7.  Certain  Roman  Catholic  news- 
papers have  been  in  the  habit  of  attributing  the  exchange 
of  permanently  disabled  wounded  and  the  internment  of 
fathers  of  families  in  Switzerland  to  the  intervention  of 
the  Pope,  but  about  this  they  cannot  have  been  correctly 
informed.  Already  in  October  1914,  the  International  Red 
Cross  Committee  had  taken  up  the  former  question,  which 
was  virtually  settled  by  the  end  of  the  year,  though  the 
Pope's  intervention  may  have  helped  to  hasten  its  solution. 
As  for  the  second  of  these  good  works,  the  Pope  also 
lent  it  his  support,  but  as  Professor  Alexis  Frangois,  of 
Geneva  University  wrote  at  the  time  f ;  "For  some  months 
past  we  have  been  witnessing  a  strange  comedy  —  the 
Holy  See  endeavouring  to  adopt  an  attitude  which  would 
enable  it  so  save  its  face  in  the  moral  drama  which  is 
rending  Europe  in  sunder.  Eluding  the  duty  which  lies 
nearest  but  which  it  finds  embarrassing,  it  is  taking  upon 


1  Dans  la  lutte,  Reflexions  patriotiques,  morales  et  sentimentales 
dun  neutre.  Atar,  Geneva,  1916,  pp.   108-109. 
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itself  after  a  fashion  the  office  and  even  the  services  of 
other  neutrals.  In  particular,  the  Red  Cross  on  the  white 
ground,  which  causes  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  to  be  turned 
towards  Geneva,  is  an  offence  unto  it.  The  Holy  Father 
writes  letters  to  take  the  Red  Cross  under  his  patronage 
—  which  it  does  not  in  the  least  need.  He  ostentatiously 
intervenes  in  philanthropic  negociations,  which  would  be 
none  the  worse  for  being  conducted  quietly  with  the  aid 
of  the  Federal  Council  and  the  International  Red  Cross 
Committee  (negotiations,  for  instance,  about  the  intern- 
ment of  sick  prisoners  of  war  and  the  exchange  of  per- 
manently disabled  wounded).  For  this  he  receives  polite 
genuflexions  from  the  heads  of  States,  and  in  consequence 
a  certain  number  of  flattering  articles  and  paragraphs 
appear  in  the  Press.  All  this  today  is  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  moral  prestige  of  the  Vatican,  which 
otherwise  would  be  seriously  shaken." 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  Vatican  which  during  the 
war  made  attempts  to  acquire  a  share  of  the  universal 
respect  and  admiration  felt  for  the  Geneva  Red  Cross. 
A  certain  enterprising  London  newspaper,  for  example, 
organised  what  it  called  an  office  for  finding  missing 
men,  and  sent  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  adorned  with 
Red  Cross  armlets  and  of  course  also  with  the  name  of  the 
newspaper  in  question,  to  the  Continent  to  search  for  miss- 
ing British  soldiers.  One  or  two  of  these  people  arrived  in 
Geneva,  wearing  these  Red  Cross  armlets,  which  they 
were  not  entitled  to  wear.  One  of  them  actually  appeared 
at  the  head  office  of  the  Red  Cross,  demanding  a  list  of 
British  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany,  and  was  taken 
to  the  President  of  the  Society,  and  asked  who  he  was, 
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whereupon  he  produced  a  large  document  issued  by  his 
newspaper. 

"Who  authorised  you  to  wear  that  Red  Cross  armlet 
and  the  Red  Cross  badge  on  your  cap?"  he  was  asked. 

On  being  able  to  give  no  other  authority  except  that 
of  his  newspaper,  the  Red  Cross  President  told  him  he 
must  remove  his  armlet  and  badge  at  once,  and  had  better 
leave  Geneva  as  soon  as  possible.  Such  a  person  could,  of 
course,  easily  have  been  arrested,  but  with  true  Red  Cross 
charity  this  was  not  done. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Work  of  the  International  Red  Cross 
during  the  War. 

The  work  of  the  International  Red  Cross  Committee  in 
Geneva  during  the  war  cannot  be  fully  described  save  in  a 
volume,  and  a  lengthy  volume,  too;  but  a  brief  general 
outline  of  it  may  be  given  here.  As  might  be  expected, 
and  indeed,  as  already  said  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the 
Committee  frequently  had  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  pris- 
oners of  war  and  others.  Its  first  intervention  was  on 
September  21st,  1914,  when  it  insisted  upon  the  signa- 
tories to  the  Geneva  Convention  respecting  the  regulations 
concerning  the  sick  and  wounded,  ambulance  men  and 
doctors,  hospitals  and  their  staffs.  On  December  7th  19 14, 
it  appealed  to  the  belligerent  Governments,  urging  that,  as 
it  seemed  to  them,  the  only  logical  interpretation  of  Art.  1*2 
of  the  Hague  Convention  of  1906  was  that  captured  doctors 
and  ambulance  men  should  be  repatriated  so  soon  as  their 
services  were  no  longer  needed  by  captive  soldiers  of  their 
own  army.  Yet  even  at  the  end  of  191 6  all  doctors  and 
ambulance  men  had  not  been  repatriated. 

Hardly  a  day  passed  when  protests  from  one  belligerent 
against  the  actions  of  another  were  not  received  by  the 
International  Red  Cross  Committee,  which,  being  neutral 
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in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  never  pronounced  any 
opinion  upon  the  statements  submitted  to  it,  merely  stating 
that,  if  proven,  they  would  constitute  a  violation  of  some 
International  Convention  or  Conventions.  Then  it  trans- 
mitted the  charges  made  to  the  country  against  which  they 
were  made.  The  commonest  subjects  of  protests  were  the 
bombardment  of  hospitals,  firing  on  ambulances  or  on  am- 
bulance men  and  doctors,  the  illtreatment  of  prisoners  of 
war,  the  killing  off  of  wounded  men,  or  the  non-recognition 
or  torpedoing  of  hospital  ships. 

One  of  the  most  painful  incidents  with  which  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  Committee  had  to  deal  during  the  war 
was  the  dissolution  by  von  Bissing,  then  German  Governor- 
general  of  Belgium,  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Bel- 
gian Red  Cross  in  Brussels.  This  he  did  by  a  decree  dated 
April  4th  191 5,  on  pretext  that  the  Belgian  Red  Cross 
refused  to  cooperate  with  the  Germans  in  a  work  which 
they  called  "Assistance  to  and  Protection  of  Women  by 
Labour",  on  the  ground  that  this  was  beyond  the  scope  of 
their  work.  The  International  Committee  then  appealed 
energetically  to  all  Central  Red  Cross  Committees,  asking 
them  to  support  the  protest  against  what  they  considered 
a  breach  of  authority  on  the  part  of  von  Bissing.  The 
result  was  that,  although  von  Bissing  did  not  revoke  his 
decree,  the  funds  of  the  Belgian  Red  Cross  were  not  used 
by  him  for  any  purposes  for  which  they  were  never 
intended,  and  another  special  fund  was  created  for  Ger- 
man works  of  charity  so-called. 

Another  painful  question  in  which  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  Geneva  had  to  intervene  was  that  of  the  exercise 
of  reprisals  by  one  belligerent  upon  another,  especially  in 
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regard  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  Each  bel- 
ligerent was  urged  to  set  "a  good  example",  and  show,  as 
the  Geneva  Red  Cross  motto  expresses  it,  inter  arnta 
caritas. 

The  services  of  the  International  Red  Cross  Agency, 
indeed,  were  as  comprehensive  as  they  were  numerous.  Pri- 
marily it  acted  as  an  intermediary  between  the  belligerent 
governments.  It  transmitted  letters,  parcels  and  money 
orders  to  prisoners  of  war  in  any  country,  for  which 
purpose  it  received  from  all  the  various  war  offices  lists  of 
the  prisoners  of  war  they  had  in  their  respective  countries, 
with  the  names  of  the  camps  in  which  they  were  interned, 
and  details  of  whether  they  were  ill  or  wounded,  and  if  so 
to  which  military  hospital  they  had  been  sent.  The 
Agency  has  also  sent  a  large  number  of  inspection  com- 
missions to  visit  prisoners  of  war  camps  in  England,  Ger- 
many, France,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Turkey,  and 
Russia,  as  well  as  in  French  colonies,  such  as  Morocco, 
report  upon  their  condition,  see  that  they  were  conducted 
on  proper  lines,  and  receive  and  transmit  to  the  right 
quarter  any  complaints  from  the  prisoners. 

One  of  the  largest  branches  of  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  Agency  in  Geneva  has  always  been  the 
institution  of  enquiries  concerning  the  whereabouts  of 
missing  relatives,  both  of  soldiers  and  civilians  in  any 
country,  neutral  or  belligerent,  and  even  in  territory  in 
enemy  occupation.  Besides  this  it  endeavoured  to  trace 
missing  soldiers.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  describe  the 
complex  and  varied  labours  of  the  Agency  without  entering 
into  too  minute  detail,  but  the  following  figures  afford 
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some  slight  idea  of  what  it  had  accomplished  up  to  the  end 
of  1918  :  

Communications  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  soldiers: 

American  soldiers 4,7  J  5 

Austro-German  soldiers 488,084 

Belgian  soldiers 72,595 

British  soldiers 45, 000 

Bulgarian  soldiers 17,901 

French  soldiers 489,992 

Greek  soldiers 297 

Italian  soldiers 7,5 58 

Portuguese  soldiers 3,6 10 

Roumanian  soldiers 49,759 

Servian  soldiers 2,652 

Civilians  of  all  nationalities 190,446 

Total 1,372,709 

Average  number  of  letters  and  postcards  received 
daily  (for  and  to  prisoners  of  war),  3,000  to  4,000 
even  at  the  end  of  191 5. 

Average  number  of  letters  and  postcards  received 
daily  throughout  the  war,  2,000  to  3,000,  but 
sometimes  the  number  reached  18,000  in  one  day. 

Number  of  parcels  sent  to  prisoners  of  war  from 

Geneva  direct:  3,884,914  to  the  end  of  191 8.     This 

takes  no  count  of  the  many  millions  of  parcels  which 

were  merely  forwarded. 

A  few  other  figures  may  be  cited  to  give  a  better  notion 

still  of  the  vast  work  undertaken  at  the  Musee  Rath  in 

Geneva  between  191 4  and  191 8: 
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In  the  German  Department  there  were  1,500,000 
index  cards  containing  details  and  information  col- 
lected about  German  prisoners  of  war. 

The  lists  of  French  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany 
ultimately  filled  500  volumes  of  200  pages  each. 

In  four  years  120,000  visitors  called  at  the  Agency, 
in  order  to  ask  personally  for  news  of  missing  relatives 
or  friends. 

The  British  Section  of  the  Agency  employed  83 
workers  and  contained  500,000  index  cards.  It  re- 
ceived 100,000  letters  from  relatives,  and  its  telegram 
files  numbered  6,000. 

In  1 91 6  a  Portuguese  Department  was  opened,  from 
which  3,000  communications  to  relatives  were  sent. 

A  Roumanian  Department  was  also  opened  in  191 6, 
and  contained  by  the  end  of  the  war  over  220,000 
cards.     It  employed  25  workers. 

The  smallest  Department  connected  with  any  great 

Power  was  that  of  the  United   States  of  America, 

which  employed  only  five  persons  in  191 8.     Its  lists 

of  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany  filled  only  800  pages, 

and  there  were  not  more  than  about  50,000  cards  in 

its  card  indexes. 

The  Japanese  Section  was  chiefly  concerned  with  men 

taken  prisoners   on   vessels   sunk   and   about   whom   their 

relatives  asked  for  news. 

The  Russian  section,  with  only  nineteen  workers,  was 
also  small,  considering  the  greatness  of  Russia's  population, 
and  the  141,000  letters,  cards,  etc.  transmitted  by  it  seem 
very  few  for  so  vast  a  nation.  This  fact,  however,  is 
explained  by  the  ignorance  and  even  illiteracy  of  so  many 
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Russian  families,  not  to  speak  of  the  chaos  which  always 
prevailed  in  Russia.  In  order  that  Russian  families  should 
not  be  required  to  write  complicated  addresses,  the  Geneva 
Red  Cross  included  with  each  message  from  a  Russian 
prisoner  of  war  a  fully  addressed  reply  envelope. 

A  great  deal  was  also  done  to  collect  evidence  from 
prisoners  of  war  about  their  missing  comrades.  This 
evidence  now  fills  228  volumes  of  400  pages  each  on  an 
average,  with  more  tham  90,000  items  if  information 
which  did  not  appear  in  official  lists. 

For  all  of  which  and  much  more  the  total  expenditure 
as  yet  incurred  has  attained  only  2,270,196  francs,  besides 
a  sum  of  337,000  francs  spent  on  telegrams.  Such  a  result 
would  naturally  not  have  been  possible  but  for  the  immense 
amount  of  voluntary  service  rendered  and  the  fact  that  the 
Swiss  and  belligerent  governments  carried  free  all  Red 
Cross  letters,  postcards  and  parcels.  Nevertheless,  when 
the  quantity  of  work  accomplished  is  considered,  the  amount 
of  the  expenditure  seems  almost  incredibly  small. 

During  the  war  we  regularly  visited  the  offices  of  the 
International  Prisoners  of  War  Agency  in  Geneva.  No 
such  organisation,  it  may  safely  be  said,  has  ever  existed 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  need  for  it 
will  never  arise  again.  The  work  was  somewhat  lightened 
and  simplified  by  the  Copenhagen  branch  of  the  Red  Cross 
undertaking  all  enquiries  concerning  Russian  and  Ger- 
man prisoners  taken  on  the  eastern  battle  front;  while  the 
Red  Cross  organisations  of  Vienna,  Petrograd,  Rome  and 
Belgrade,  and  the  Red  Crescent  of  Constantinople  agreed 
to  communicate  to  one  another,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Greek  Red  Cross,  all  information  relating  to  prisoners  of 
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their  respeotive  armies.  At  Geneva  the  Musee  Rath  was 
divided  into  sections  according  to  the  different  countries, 
each  section  having  a  staff  of  people  knowing  the  languages 
employed  by  the  prisoners  with  whom  it  dealt. 

A  task  sufficiently  complex  in  itself  was  rendered  much 
more  so  by  the  fact  that  very  many  of  those  with  whom 
it  was  necessary  to  communicate  were  poorly  educated 
peasants  who  did  not  realise  the  necessity  for  absolute 
accuracy  of  information,  thus  causing  much  trouble  and 
inconvenience. 

It  was  a  liberal  education  to  spend  some  hours  during 
1 914- 191 9  in  the  offices  of  the  Prisoners  of  War  Agency 
in  Geneva,  and  see  the  variety  of  letters  which  arrived,  and 
how  they  were  dealt  with.  As  might  be  expected,  many 
difficulties  arose  from  illegible  handwriting.  Indeed,  it 
sometimes  happened  that  the  Agency  had  no  choice  but 
to  send  a  prisoner  the  address  of  his  family  to  decipher. 
Often,  also,  absurdities  occurred  owing  to  ignorance.  A 
poor  French  woman,  for  instance,  knowing  nothing  of 
German,  would  ask,  perhaps,  that  enquiries  should  be  made 
about  her  son  interned  at  Dienstgrad  (the  German  for 
military  rank).  Others  would  write  and  say  that  such  and 
such  a  member  of  their  family  was  missing,  and  was  at 
Gefangenensendung,  (prisoner's  parcel  or  letter).  Some- 
times questions  were  asked  which  the  Agency  had  no  means 
of  answering,  such  as  whether  a  prisoner  of  war  looked 
well;  while  one  woman  even  wrrote,  in  all  good  faith:  "You 
cannot  fail  to  recognise  my  husband.  He  is  a  handsome 
dark  man,  with  a  naked  woman  tattooed  on  his  back." 

Frequently  a  request  such  as  the  following  would 
arrive:  "Could  you  give  me  the  exact  address  of  such  and 
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such  a  soldier,  who  is  the  father  of  my  child?  I  would 
like  to  send  him  some  clothing  and  food." 

It  was  not  however,  the  family  and  friends  alone  who 
availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  Geneva  Red  Cross 
Agency.  Very  often  the  local  authorities,  civil  or  reli- 
gious, and  even  diplomatic  agents  and  consuls,  wished  to 
make  enquiries,  many  letters  having  been  received  from 
mayors,  cures,  pastors  and  rabbis. 

From  191 5  another,  and,  in  Switzerland  particularly, 
very  numerous  class  of  people  added  to  the  labours  of  the 
International  Red  Cross  Agency  —  the  "war  godmothers", 
les  marraines  de  guerre,  as  they  were  called,  women  or  girls 
who  undertook  to  look  after  one  or  more  prisoners  of  war, 
to  write  to  them,  and  send  them  bread,  or  anything  else 
they  might  require.  This  army  of  war  godmothers  either 
sent  parcels  direct  through  the  Red  Cross,  or  else  money 
to  have  their  purchases  made  for  them. 

During  the  war  one  of  the  authors  of  this  book  was 
thrice  in  the  zone  of  operations,  and  saw  many  sad  sights, 
homes  destroyed,  and  women  and  children  left  shelterless, 
with  their  fathers  and  brothers  often  killed,  or,  still  worse, 
maimed  for  life.  All  this  wretchedness  and  desolation  was 
seen  in,  as  it  were,  concentrated  form  from  the  heart  of 
Europe  during  the  war,  when  train  followed  train  bringing 
from  France  to  Germany  and  Austria,  or  from  Germany 
and  Austria  to  France,  several  hundred  thousand  civilians, 
the  great  majority  of  whom  were  women  and  children. 
These  people  had  in  some  cases  been  interned  by  the 
belligerent  Governments,  and  in  other  cases  evacuated  by 
the  Germans  from  French  territory  in  their  occupation. 

What  few  men  belonged  to  these  convoys  were  mostly 
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old  and  decrepit,  in  any  case  unfit  for  every  description  of 
military  service.  Very  frequently  forlorn  children  travelled 
alone.  For  instance  a  little  girl  of  12  was  the  sole  guardian 
of  two  younger  brothers  and  one  baby.  All  these  civilians 
were  assembled  by  the  Germans  into  a  large  camp  near 
Constance,  while  the  German  civilians  were  all  collected  in 
France  at  Lyon,  whence,  as  well  as  from  Constance,  Swiss 
Red  Cross  trains  in  charge  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps 
conveyed  them  to  Schaffhausen  and  Geneva  respectively. 

From  Schaffhausen  the  French  were  conveyed  across 
Switzerland  to  Geneva,  where  everything  possible  was  done 
for  their  assistance  and  comfort  before  they  were  sent 
across  the  frontier  to  France.  A  large  boys'  school  near 
the  railway  station  was  converted  into  an  infirmary  for 
them,  where  was  a  staff  of  doctors  and  trained  nurses 
belonging  to  the  Samaritans'  Society,  whose  task  it  was 
to  dress  wounds,  bathe  children,  and  feed  and  reclothe 
all  these  distressed  people.  Not  more  than  400,  however, 
could  be  dealt  with  simultaneously  in  this  infirmary,  so 
that  two  other  schools  often  had  to  be  requisitioned.  Con- 
nected with  the  infirmary  was  a  clothing  depot  and  an 
infants'  ward.  The  meals  were  supplied  by  the  People's 
Kitchens  of  Geneva  and  by  a  temperance  restaurant,  for 
French  and  Germans  alike.  Far  more  had  to  be  done, 
however,  for  the  French  than  for  the  Germans,  firstly 
because  the  former  were  so  much  more  numerous  and 
secondly  because  they  were  so  frequently  poor,  even 
penniless  people,  torn  away  from  their  homes  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice;  whereas  the  Germans  were  for  the  most 
part  fairly  well-to-do  tradespeople  or  merchants  —  that 
is  to  say,  persons  who  had  lived  in  France  before  the  war 
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and  made  money  there,  and  who  therefore  were  not 
necessitous.  Dr.  Jean  Keser,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
interned  civilians'  infirmary  in  Geneva,  said  that  the 
French  coming  from  Germany  thought  white  bread  the 
greatest  delicacy  which  could  be  offered  them,  while  the 
Germans  and  Austrians  had  consumed  "with  every  sign 
of  immense  satisfaction  1350  kilos  (2970  lb.)  of  sauer- 
kraut and  11,160  sausages",  that  is  up  to  September, 
1915  only,  by  which  month  32,842  meals  had  been 
served  in  Geneva  alone  to  these  interned  and  evacuated 
civilians. 

It  would  require  a  large  volume,  perhaps  volumes,  to 
describe  all  the  scenes  of  suffering  which  the  Genevese 
witnessed  during  the  war.  One  Sunday  afternoon  we  were 
at  Geneva  Station  with  the  United  States  Minister,  Colonel 
Stovall,  when  a  train  of  these  interned  and  evacuated 
persons  arrived  from  Germany  —  several  hundreds  of  them, 
mostly  poor,  ill-dressed,  dishevelled,  and  travel-stained,  and 
nearly  all  women  and  children,  not  a  young  man  among 
them  and  very  few  old  men.  Many  were  obviously 
peasants,  still  wearing  their  rustic  clothing.  The  youngest 
of  the  crowd  of  children  were  carried  in  the  arms  of 
Swiss  soldiers  to  the  infirmary  in  the  Rue  de  Berne  near. 
So  soon  as  they  arrived  they  received  a  hot  meal,  after 
which  many  were  taken  to  the  clothing  department,  con- 
taining an  incredible  quantity  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
garments.  As  Dr.  Keser  said,  he  never  could  have  believed 
that  there  were  so  many  old  clothes  in  Geneva.  The 
clothing  depot  was  divided  into  three  departments,  one  for 
men,  one  for  women,  and  a  third,  for  infants.  There  was 
also  a  crematorium,  to  which  were  consigned  the  worst 
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clothes  in  which  the  refugees  arrived.  To  show  their 
destitution  I  may  say  that  sometimes  more  than  100  pairs 
of  boots  were  distributed  in  a  single  day. 

Besides  the  clothing  department  and  Infants'  Ward  there 
was  a  surgery  and  dispensary,  in  which  often  115  persons 
were  treated  and  their  wounds  dressed  in  a  single  day. 
Adjoining  was  a  room  where  the  most  exhausted  of  the 
women  could  lie  down.  Again  to  quote  Dr.  Keser,  when 
a  convoy  had  just  come  the  Infants'  Ward  presented  one 
of  the  strangest  spectacles  possible.  "Ladies,  whose  heroism 
I  admire  every  day  more,  are  washing  and  talking  to  the 
children,  who  often  arrive  in  a  state  of  indescribable  filth. 
On  long  tables  are  basins  where  the  mothers  perform  their 
toilet.  At  the  far  end  of  the  ward  is  a  bathroom,  where 
the  ladies,  helped  by  kindly  Landsturm  men  (Swiss  last 
line  soldiers),  wearing  wooden  clogs,  cleanse  the  children. 
Work  goes  on  in  thick  steam,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
deafening  noise,  for  sometimes  as  many  as  280  children 
pass  through  the  Infants'  Ward  in  a  single  day.  When 
they  leave  it  they  are  so  completely  metamorphosed  that 
their  mothers  sometimes  do  not  recognise  them  and  hesitate 
to  receive  them.  Many  children,  from  a  few  weeks'  old 
to  eight  or  ten  years,  had  a  bath  in  Geneva  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives.  Hundreds  of  these  children,  coming 
from  concentration  camps  where  there  existed  absolutely 
no  facilities  for  cleanliness,  arrived  covered  with  vermin, 
pimples,  pustules,  or  eruptions  caused  by  scab.  Occasion- 
ally their  stockings  were  sticking  to  fetid  sores,  which 
covered  their  legs  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  necessary  to 
steep  the  poor  little  limbs  a  long  while  in  warm  water 
before  being  able  to  undress  them  without  pulling  away 
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the  skin.  Not  a  few  of  the  mothers  were  terrified  at  the 
idea  of  immersing  a  child  in  water,  and  the  children 
themselves  also  resisted  vigorously,  while  among  some  of 
the  adults  the  dread  of  a  bath  was  not  less  great.  I  recollect 
one  good  old  peasant  from  the  Meurthe-et-Moselle  who, 
when  sent  to  the  hospital,  was  extremely  astonished  when 
it  was  desired  to  give  him  a  bath.  Tm  not  a  duck',  he 
repeated  indignantly,  'that  I  should  be  put  into  water'." 

Geneva,  for  centuries  past  known  as  a  city  of  refuge, 
has  since  1914  also  been  known  as  a  city  of  Good  Sama- 
ritans. The  refugees  succoured  there  felt  this,  and  their 
gratitude  found  many  a  touching  expression.  Sometimes 
a  poor  woman  would  unfasten  the  corner  of  an  old  soiled 
handkerchief,  take  out  a  few  cents,  and  offer  them  to  the 
doctor  or  nurse  in  token  of  her  gratitude.  Sometimes  one 
would  turn  to  her  nurse  and  ask  to  kiss  her,  adding:  "It's 
all  I  can  do  for  you."  One  old  woman  asked  her  nurse: 
"What  do  you  call  this  town?"  and  on  being  told  it  was 
Geneva,  she  replied,  "Thank  you.  To  my  dying  day  I  will 
pray  for  Geneva  and  the  people  that  live  there." 


CHAPTER  IX. 
The  International  Reformation  Monument. 


In  191 7  there  was  unveiled  in  Geneva  a  monument  the 
completion  of  which  at  any  other  time  would  have  been 
the  subject  of  comment  and  eulogy  throughout  the  world. 
We  refer  to  the  International  Reformation  Monument, 
unquestionably  one  of  the  finest  and  most  original  in 
existence,  unique  alike  in  its  conception  and  in  the  manner 
of  its  execution. 

The  foundation  of  this  Monument  was  laid  in  Geneva 
on  July  10th,  1909,  on  the  400th  anniversary  of 
Calvin's  birth  ;  and  the  date  also  coincided  with  the 
anniversary  of  another  historical  event  —  the  three 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Foundation 
of  Calvin's  University  and  College  in  Geneva.  The  cost 
of  the  monument,  amounting  to  about  Fr.  700.000,  was 
subscribed  by  Protestants  throughout  the  world  —  Pro- 
testants in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  United  States, 
France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland,  Hungary,  Bohe- 
mia, and  Germany.  The  site  determined  upon  was  pre- 
sented by  the  City  of  Geneva,  and  is  the  most  perfect 
imaginable  for  such  a  monument,  in  the  centre  of  Calvin's 
City,  facing  his  university,  and  looking  southwards,  in 
order    that    the    statues    and    bas-reliefs    mav    have    the 
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the  Central  Figures  of  the  International  Reformation  Monument 

Geneva. 
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advantage  of  the  most  favourable  light  possible.  The  mon- 
ument is  erected  against  a  remnant  of  the  genuine  old 
city  walls  of  Geneva,  that  is,  against  a  long  rampart  of 
grey  stone,  overshadowed  in  summer  by  leafy  trees,  old  as 
the  remains  of  the  wall  itself;  while  immediately  in  front 
of  it  is  a  conduit  of  water,  edged  in  summer  by  a  long 
narrow  border  of  flowers,  beyond  which  is  a  stretch  of 
stone  pavement,  inlaid  with  the  armorial  bearings  of 
Geneva,  Berne,  and  Scotland.  Beyond  this  pavement, 
again,  is  the  Promenade  des  Bastions,  shaded  by  more 
trees,  ancient  trees  belonging  to  the  university  park,  in 
which  the  monument  is  erected. 

The  monument  has  an  entire  frontage  of  100  yards 
in  length.  The  stone  for  its  statues  was  brought  from 
Burgundy,  in  France,  but  the  terraced  steps  leading  down 
to  it  and  the  settings  are  in  Mont  Blanc  granite.  On  two 
solid  blocks  of  stone  are  mural  inscriptions,  giving  the 
names  of  Luther  and  of  Zwingli,  who  are  not  included, 
however,  in  the  monument,  because  they  accomplished 
their  work  apart  from  Calvin  and  his  influence.  Moreover, 
they  already  have  their  monuments,  the  one  in  Worms,  the 
other  in  Zurich.  John  Huss,  John  Wickliffe,  and  Valdo 
will  also  be  commemorated  by  mural  inscriptions,  as  being 
precursors  of  the  Reformation. 

The  central  group  of  the  monument  is  formed  by  figures 
of  the  four  chief  reformers,  Calvin,  Knox,  Farel,  and 
Theodore  de  Beze.  These  figures  are  nearly  16  1/2  feet 
in  height,  and,  like  the  bas  reliefs,  were  sculptured  in  the 
monumental  stone  and  on  the  spot.  The  other  figures,  not 
those  in  the  central  group  and  not  those  in  the  reliefs,  are 
nearly  10  feet  in  height.     The  only  note  of  colour  is  the 
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pavement  inlaid  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  Berne, 
Geneva,  and  Scotland,  which  are  in  coloured  granites. 

The  figures  on  the  left  of  the  central  group  of  the  four 
reformers  are  (from  left  to  right),  those  of  the  Great 
Elector  (Frederick  William),  William  the  Silent,  and  Ad- 
miral Coligny:  those  on  the  right  hand  of  it  are  (again 
from  left  to  right),  those  of  Roger  Williams,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  Etienne  Bocskay  the  Hungarian  (Prince 
of  Transylvania). 

Taking  the  bas-reliefs  from  right  to  left  because  of  the 
order  of  date,  those  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  four 
reformers  are  first  the  Swiss  bas-relief,  then  the  French, 
then  the  Dutch,  and  lastly  the  German.  The  Swiss  bas- 
relief  represents  the  preaching  of  the  Reformation  in 
Geneva  before  an  assembly  of  the  people  (February  22nd, 
1534).  In  it,  as  in  all  the  others,  as  many  historical 
personages  as  possible  are  introduced.  The  inscription 
above  is  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  French  of  that  day. 
Next  comes  the  French  bas-relief,  representing  the  signa- 
ture of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Henry  IV  of  France,  on 
April  13th  1598.  The  principal  personages  represented 
are  the  leading  French  Huguenots  of  the  day,  among  them 
the  Vicomte  de  Turenne  and  Due  de  Bouillon  and  the  Due 
de  Thouars,  who  married  daughters  of  William  the  Silent; 
and  also  Henry  IV's  great  Ministers  Sully,  Villeroy,  and 
Duplessis-Mornay.  The  French  bas-relief  was  executed 
by  Henri  Bouchard,  a  Frenchman,  one  of  the  two  sculptors 
of  the  monument. 

The  Dutch  bas-relief,  which  follows  next,  also  by 
Bouchard,  represents  the  meeting  of  the  Dutch  States 
General  on  July  26th  1581,  when  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
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pendence  of  the  United  Provinces  was  adopted  and  signed, 
and  when  an  end  was  put  to  the  rule  of  Philip  II  of  Spain 
as  Sovereign  of  the  Netherlands.  The  inscription  above 
the  Monument,  which  in  this  case  is  both  in  Dutch  and  old 
French,  reads  as  follows: 

"Subjects  are  not  created  of  God  for  the  Prince,  that 
they  may  obey  him  in  all  that  it  pleases  him  to  ordain, 
whether  this  be  according  to  God  or  against  God,  reason- 
able or  unreasonable,  and  to  serve  him  as  slaves,  but  rather 
is  the  Prince  created  for  the  subjects  (without  whom  there 
can  be  no  Prince),  in  order  to  govern  them  according  tc 
right  and  reason." 

The  next  is  the  German  bas-relief,  the  work  of  the 
other  of  the  two  sculptors,  P.  Landowski,  also  a  French 
subject.  It  represents  the  Great  Elector,  Frederick  William, 
welcoming  to  his  country  in  1685  the  subjects  of 
Louis  XIV,  who  had  been  forced  to  leave  France  owing 
to  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  As  is  well 
known,  Brandenburg  was  amply  repaid  for  her  hospitality, 
for  these  Huguenots  were  not  only  a  highly  cultured  but 
also  a  hardworking  people,  who  did  much  by  the  intro- 
duction of  industries  to  build  up  its  subsequent  prosperity, 
even  as  they  introduced  silk  weaving  and  other  great 
industries  into  England,  and  watchmaking  into  Switzer- 
land, where  it  is  still  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the 
country's  wealth. 

The  monumental  inscription,  in  this  case  in  German  and 
French,  is  an  abridged  extract  from  the  edict  of  Potsdam 
of  October  29th  1685:  "Frederick  William,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  Markgrave  of  Brandenburg  etc.,  to  all  those  who 
shall   see  these  presents,   Greeting. 
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"As  the  persecutions  and  severe  proceedings  exercised 
for  some  time  past  in  France  against  those  of  the  reformed 
religion  have  forced  several  families  to  leave  that  Kingdom 
and  endeavour  to  settle  in  foreign  Lands,  we  have  been 
pleased,  being  touched  by  the  just  compassion  which  we 
ought  to  feel  for  those  who  suffer  misfortune  for  the 
Gospel's  sake  and  for  the  purity  of  the  faith  which  we 
confess  with  them,  to  offer  by  this  present  Edict,  signed 
by  our  hand,  a  safe  and  free  retreat  to  the  said  Frenchmen 
in  all  the  Lands  and  Provinces  under  our  rule." 

German  Protestants,  like  those  of  other  countries  whose 
past  is  commemorated  in  this  monument,  subscribed  to  its 
cost.  Among  the  subscribers  was  the  ex-emperor  William, 
who,  in  July  191 2,  sent  a  personal  donation  of  10,000 
Marks.  The  British  Churches  have  hitherto  not  paid  the 
Genevese  the  considerable  sums  which  they  promised  them, 
doubtless  yet  another  consequence  of  the  war. 

Taking  now  the  bas-relief  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  Central  group,  and  beginning  from  left  to  right,  we 
have  first  the  Scotch  bas-relief,  representing  John  Knox 
preaching  the  Reformation  for  the  first  time  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Giles',  Edinburgh,  1565.  This  bas-relief  shows 
members  of  Mary  Stuart's  court,  Darnley  her  future 
husband,  and  her  Dominican  Confessor,  together  with  the 
best  known  personages  of  the  Edinburgh  of  the  period. 
The  inscription  is  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  English. 

Next  comes  the  United  States  bas-relief,  executed  by 
Landowski,  and  representing  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  just 
arriving  in  the  MAYFLOWER  off  the  coast  of  America 
in  if-20,  and  founding  the  first  colony  of  New  England. 
The  inscription  above  the  bas-relief  is  as  follows:  "In  the 
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The  English  basrelief,  quoting  the  Declaration   of  Rights  and 

showing  the   Lords  and   Commons  presenting 

it  to  William  and  Mary. 


The  Lord's  Prayer  in   16th  century  English.  Basreliet  showing 

John  Knox  preaching  the  Reformation  at   St.  Giles 

Edinburgh  before  the  Court  of  Mary  Stuart. 
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name  of  God,  amen.  We...  doe  by  these  presents  solemnly  and 
mvtvaly  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  one  of  another, 
covenant  and  combine  ovrselves  togeather  into  a  civill  body 
politick...  and  by  vertve  hearof  to  enacte  constitvte  and 
frame  svch  jvst  and  eqvall  lawes...  as  shall  be  thovght 
most  meete  and  convenient  for  the  generall  good  of  the 
Colonic  Anno  Domini  1620  —  The  Mayflower 
Compact." 

The  sculptor  has  shown  the  deck  of  the  MAYFLOWER, 
at  the  foot  of  one  of  whose  masts  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
are  gathered  around  an  improvised  table  (a  board  placed 
upon  a  barrel).  The  Elder,  William  Brewster,  the  reli- 
gious head  of  the  congregation,  is  kneeling  with  his  hands 
clasped  upon  the  "Geneva  Bible".  Beside  him  are  John 
Carver,  afterwards  Governor,  also  kneeling,  and  leaning  on 
his  sword;  Captain  Myles  Standish,  William  Bradford, 
Edward  Winslow,  the  third  Governor  of  the  colony,  and 
their  wives  and  children. 

The  English  bas-relief,  by  Landowski,  represents  a 
deputation  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  presenting  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  for  signature  to  William  of  Orange 
and  Mary  his  wife.  William  of  Orange,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  the  grandson  of  William  the  Silent  and 
of  Admiral  Coligny's  daughter.  The  bas-relief  shows  a 
number  of  celebrated  personages  —  John  Churchill,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Marlborough;  Bentink,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Portland;  Gilbert  Burnet,  the  historian,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  William  Ill's  chaplain;  the  Speakers 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Lords;  Henry  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  and  John 
Somers,  chiefly  responsible  for  the  drafting  of  the  Bill  of 
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Rights,  the  fundamental  points  of  which  appropriately 
form  the  inscription,  as  follows: 

"The  Lords  Spiritvall  and  Temporal  and  Commons  being 
now  assembled  in  a  fvll  and  free  representative  of  this 
Nation  doe  for  the  vindicating  and  asserting  their  avncient 
Rights  and  Liberties  declare:  That  the  pretended  power 
cf  svspending  of  Laws  by  Regall  Avthority  withovt  con- 
sent of  Parlyament  is  illegall...  That  election  of  members 
of  Parlyament  ovght  to  be  free.  —  The  Bill  of  Rights." 

Last  of  the  eight  bas-reliefs  comes  that  of  Hungary, 
by  Bouchard,  commemorating  the  Hungarian  national 
uprising  of  1606  and  representing  Bocskay  prince  of 
Transylvania  bringing  the  nation's  representatives  the 
treaty  of  peace  which  he  has  concluded  at  Vienna,  and 
which  he  is  about  to  ask  them  to  ratify.  Bocskay,  who 
personally  opened  the  Diet  on  December  13th  1606  and 
confirmed  its  resolutions  on  December  22nd,  died  only 
a  few  days  afterwards,  in  the  prime  of  life,  poisoned,  it 
is  always  believed,  by  the  Jesuits,  whose  plans  were 
seriously  undermined  by  Hungary's  national  uprising,  and 
who  feared  and  hated  Bocskay.  The  Chancellor  Katay, 
who  appears  in  the  bas-relief  holding  the  scroll  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  was  suspected  of  having  been  guilty  of 
poisoning  Bocskay,  and  was  consequently  assassinated  by 
the  infuriated  soldiers.  The  expression  of  his  face  in  the 
bas-relief  is  intended  to  show  that  there  is  foundation  for 
this  suspicion.  The  inscription  in  Latin,  an  extract  from 
the  Peace  of  Vienna,  explains  the  monument: 

"His  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty  will  not  disturb  or 
allow  to  be  disturbed  in  their  religion  or  confession  any 
of  the  orders  of  the  Kingdom.     He  guarantees  to  all  the 
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free  exercise  of  their  form  of  worship.  Hungary  will 
be  governed  on  his  behalf  by  Hungarians  by  birth.  The 
public  offices  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  entrusted  to  those 
who  are  worthy  of  them,  in  Hungary  and  in  the  nations 
annexed  to  her,  without  regard  to  religious  confession." 

The  monument  begins  with  the  date  1536,  when  the 
people  of  Geneva  ratified  the  Reformation  edicts  and 
decreed  public  compulsory  education.  It  ends  with  the 
date  1602  and  a  stone  commemorating  the  delivery  of 
Geneva  in  that  year,  when  "the  people  of  Geneva  repelled 
the  attempt  made  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  scale  their 
walls,  and  ensured  their  political  and  religious  inde- 
pendence." 

The  six  single  statues:  Frederick  William  of  Branden- 
burg, the  great  Elector;  William  the  Silent,  Prince  of 
Orange;  Admiral  de  Coligny,  of  France;  Roger  Williams; 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Etienne  Bocskay,  Prince  of  Transyl- 
vania, are  all  singularly  lifelike  —  indeed,  of  the  whole 
monument  it  must  be  said  that  the  more  it  is  contemplated, 
the  more  it  is  admired.  Coligny  (1 517-1572)  was  a 
Northern  Frenchman,  a  Huguenot,  whose  silent,  reflective 
nature  and  dignity  of  character  are  well  suggested  by  the 
sculptor.  William  the  Silent  (William  of  Nassau,  Prince 
of  Orange),  lived  about  the  same  time  (1 553-1 584),  and 
was  the  father  of  Holland  as  a  country,  although  he  did 
not  live  to  see  her  grow  beyond  infancy.  He,  too,  was  a 
man  of  reflection  and  determination,  a  Calvinist  but  of 
Liberal  tendencies.  Frederick  William,  the  Great  Elector 
(1620- 1 688),  was  the  great  grandson  of  William  of 
Orange-Nassau.  From  his  uncle  Gustavus  Adolphus  he 
learned  to  command  armies,  and  he  was  a  leader  in  every 
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sense  of  the  word.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  State  of 
Prussia,  and  has  been  called  a  Huguenot  Louis  XIV. 

The  date  of  the  birth  of  Roger  Williams,  who  lived 
much  about  the  same  time  as  the  Great  Elector,  has  been 
fixed  by  the  Geneva  historians  as  1604,  but  is  sometimes 
questioned.  He  is  known  to  have  died  in  1683,  however. 
He  is  represented  wearing  his  steeplecrowned  hat  and  long 
cloak,  with  a  book  in  his  hand  entitled  "Soul  Liberty". 
Unlike  all  the  others  commemorated  in  these  statues  in 
this  monument,  Roger  Williams  was  not  a  prince,  nor  did 
he  come  of  noble,  scarcely  even  of  gentle  lineage.  Even 
Cromwell  (1 599-1658),  whose  statue  comes  next  to  that 
of  Williams  going  from  left  to  right,  belonged  to  the 
British  gentry.  Cromwell's  statue  shows  him  alike  as 
statesman  and  soldier,  at  the  time  when  he  entered  into 
connection  with  the  Swiss  and  intervened  with  the  Repub- 
lic of  Berne  to  help  the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont.  The  artist, 
Bouchard,  seems  to  have  drawn  his  inspiration  from  the 
Miltonian  line": 

"Deep  on  his  brow  engraved  deliberation  sat  and  public 
care." 

The  statue  of  Bocskay,  Prince  of  Transylvania  (1556- 
1606),  shows  him  at  the  decisive  moment,  when,  yielding 
to  the  call  of  conscience,  he  became  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Hungarian  nation  in  arms.  "When  I  was  called 
and  trained  by  the  Lord  God",  he  said  to  his  troops,  "it 
was  against  my  will,  for  I  knew  how  unequal  I  was  to 
the  work.  But  while  awaiting  the  assistance  of  my 
gracious  God  and  believing  that  His  Sacred  Majesty  will 
help  us,  I  am  now  resolved  to  neglect  nothing  which  may 
further  our  task,  undertaken  for  His  glory  and  for  the 
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nation."  These  words  were  the  inspiration  of  the  sculptor, 
and,  as  we  see,  they  have  worthily  inspired  him. 

Across  the  entire  monument  are  the  words,  carven  in  the 
stone:  POST  TENEBRAS  LUX,  the  motto  of  the  City 
of  Geneva.  The  general  design  is  the  work  of  the  French- 
Swiss  architects,  Laverriere  and  Taillens. 

Owing  to  the  war,  this  dignified  monument,  wholly 
worthy  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  its  sublime  theme,  has  been 
seen  by  comparatively  few.  Frontiers  have  been  closed, 
and  the  world  could  not  have  travelled  to  Geneva  to  see  it, 
even  had  it  had  time  and  opportunity  to  do  so.  As  soon 
as  normal  or  something  approaching  to  normal  condi- 
tions are  re-established,  however,  Geneva  is  perhaps  more 
likely  to  be  again  much  visited  than  any  other  city  in 
Europe.  Apart  from  its  singularly  rich  historical  and 
literary  associations,  apart  from  the  charm  of  its  situation, 
it  now  possesses  what  is  assuredly  one  of  the  great  mon- 
uments of  the  world,  and  one  of  which  any  city  might  be 
justly  proud. * 

1  See  Le  Monument  international  de  la  Reformation  a  Geneve, 
Guide  illustre  officiel,  Geneve,  Atar,    1917. 


CHAPTER  X. 
British  Associations  with  Geneva. 

For  English-speaking  peoples  Geneva,  even  now  a  city 
of  only  1 1 7.000  inhabitants,  will  always  be  the  Swiss  city 
possessing  not  merely  more  associations  with  Great  Britain 
and  America  than  any  other  in  the  Confederation,  it 
might  almost  be  said  in  Europe,  but  associations  of  in- 
comparably greater  interest,  reminiscences,  in  fact,  of 
famous  men,  and  occasionally  famous  women  also,  whose 
names  are  familiar  throughout  the  world.  Moreover,  no 
part  of  Switzerland,  —  again  it  might  almost  be  said  no 
part  of  Europe,  —  has  so  many  literary  and  historical  links 
with  England,  as  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
For  centuries  past,  in  fact  since  Milton's  visit  in  1639,  our 
greatest  writers  have  visited  and  sometimes  resided  in 
Geneva  and  its  neighbourhood  or  along  the  shores  of  its 
lake;  while  for  an  even  longer  period  this  whole  locality 
has  been  hardly  less  closely  associated  with  the  great  names 
of  French  literature. 

Where  there  is  such  a  wealth  of  names  from  which  to 
choose,  some  selection  must  be  made,  but  Gibbon's  asso- 
ciation with  Geneva  and  its  lake  will  at  once  inevitably 
occur  to  everyone's  mind.  It  was,  it  is  true,  at  Lausanne, 
not  Geneva,  that  he  actually  lived,  but,  as  he  acknowledges 
in  his   Autobiography,   in   writing  his   Decline  and   Fall 
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of  the  Roman  Empire  the  public  libraries  of  Geneva  as 
well  as  of  Lausanne  "liberally  supplied"  him  with  books. 

Beyond  this  Gibbon  had  little  or  no  direct  connection 
with  Geneva,  except  that  mademoiselle  Suzanne  Curchod, 
whom  he  desired,  to  marry  afterwards  became  the  wife  of 
a  Genevese,  M.  Necker,  appointed  controller-general  of 
finances  by  Louis  XVI.  In  after  years,  when  M.  and  Mme 
Necker  had  a  country  seat  at  Coppet,  near  Geneva,  on  the 
lake,  Gibbon  often  visited  them. 

It  will  long  be  remembered  that  it  was  on  the  shores  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva  that  Byron  wrote  some  of  his  finest 
poetry;  and  his  name  will  always  be  associated  with  the  old 
Anchor  Inn  at  Ouchy,  which  still  remains  standing. 
Byron  first  went  to  Switzerland  in  18 16,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  after  separating  from  his  wife  and  enduring  a 
series  of  other  troubles.  Arrived  in  Geneva,  his  first 
thought  was  for  Lausanne  and  its  associations  with  Gibbon. 
On  June  27th  he  wrote  to  John  Murray  sending  him  a 
sprig  of  Gibbon's  acacia  and  some  roseleaves  from  his 
garden,  "which,  with  part  of  his  house,  I  have  just  seen". 
The  acacia  was  doubtless  part  of  the  berceau  which  Gibbon 
mentions  having  walked  under  on  the  night  of  concluding 
his  History.  Byron's  second  thought  was  for  Rousseau, 
the  Nouvelle  Helo'ise,  and  the  scenery  rendered  famous  in 
Julie,  then  published  fifty-eight  years  ago.  Byron  traverses 
all  Rousseau's  grounds,  he  says,  with  the  Helo'ise  before 
him,  "and  am  struck  to  a  degree  that  I  cannot  express 
with  the  force  and  accuracy  of  his  descriptions  and  the 
beauty  of  their  reality.  Meillerie,  Clarens,  and  Vevey  and 
the  Chateau  de  Chillon  are  places  of  which  I  shall  say  little, 
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because  all  I  can  say  must  fall  short  of  the  impressions 
they  stamp." 

While  at  the  Villa  Diodati,  Geneva,  the  poet  of  course 
did  not  fail  to  visit  Madame  de  Stael,  who,  he  said,  had 
made  Coppet  "as  agreeable  as  society  and  talents  could 
make  any  place  on  earth".  He  was  very  cordially  received 
of  which  he  was  sensible,  being  then  unpopular.  In  his 
Memoranda  he  describes  Madame  de  Stael  as  ''a  good 
woman  at  heart  and  the  cleverest  at  bottom,  but  spoilt 
by  a  wish  to  be  —  she  knew  not  what.  In  her  own 
house  she  was  amiable;  in  any  other  person's,  you  wished 
her  gone  and  in  her  own  again". 

Among  the  people  staying  at  Secheron,  Geneva,  when 
Byron  reached  it,  were  Shelley  and  his  wife,  and  "a 
female  relative  of  the  latter"  (Jane  Clairmont,  of  course). 
Byron  and  Shelley  met  for  the  first  time  in  Geneva,  and 
both  poets,  with  Mrs.  Shelley  and  Jane  Clairmont,  lived 
together  for  a  time  at  Secheron,  generally  going  out  in  a 
boat  on  the  lake  every  evening,  when  Byron  would  some- 
times sing  what  he  called  an  Albanian  song,  but  what 
another  member  of  the  party  thought  was  "a  strange  wild 
howl".  Sometimes  they  would  all  land  for  a  walk,  when 
Byron,  as  Moore  says,  "wrould  loiter  behind  the  rest,  lazily 
trailing  his  swordstick  along,  and  moulding,  as  he  went,  his 
thronging  thoughts  into  shape.  Often,  too,  when  in  the 
boat,  he  would  lean  abstractedly  over  the  side,  and  sur- 
render himself  up,  in  silence,  to  the  same  absorbing  task". 

After  a  fortnight  with  Byron  at  Secheron,  the  Shelleys 
removed  to  a  small  house  on  the  Mont  Blanc  side  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  near  the  villa  where  Byron  was  staying. 
Soon  afterwards  Bvron  removed  also,  —  to  the  famous 
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Villa  Diodati  where  he  lived  with  his  Italian  physician 
Polidori,  who,  judging  by  Moore's  account,  must  have 
been  trying  and  eccentric  to  the  verge  of  abnormality. 
Byron's  means  were  then  very  limited,  and  Polidori  elected 
to  be  extremely  extravagant.  The  poet's  life  at  the  Villa 
Diodati  was  very  regular  —  a  late  breakfast,  then  a  visit 
to  the  Shelleys'  cottage  and  an  excursion  on  the  lake.  At 
5  came  dinner,  when  he  usually  preferred  being  alone,  and 
then,  weather  permitting,  another  excursion  on  the  lake. 
He  lived  so  abstemiously  that  he  used  to  chew  tobacco 
and  smoke  cigars  to  appease  the  pangs  of  hunger.  He  and 
Shelley  bought  a  boat,  a  small  sailing  vessel  "fitted  to 
stand  the  usual  squalls  of  the  climate,  and,  at  that  time", 
says  Moore,  "the  only  keeled  boat  on  the  lake."  In  a 
tour  of  the  lake,  which  Byron  and  Shelley  afterwards  made 
in  this  boat,  they  nearly  lost  their  lives  in  one  of  these 
squalls.  It  was  a  very  wet  summer,  and  when  they  could 
not  go  on  the  lake  the  Shelleys  spent  their  evenings  at  the 
Villa  Diodati.  They  often  slept  there  if  it  rained  very 
much,  and  then  sat  up  in  conversation  till  the  morning 
light.  There  was  apparently  never  any  lack  of  subjects, 
grave  or  gay.  During  a  week's  rain  they  amused  themselves 
reading  German  ghost  stories,  and  agreed  to  write  some- 
thing in  imitation  of  them,  the  results  being  Byron's 
tale  of  The  Vampire  and  Mrs.  Shelley's  Frankenstein. 

To  the  time,  after  all  but  a  short  time,  which  Byron' 
spent  in  Geneva  and  by  its  lake  belong  not  only  the  Third 
Canto  of  Cliilde  Harold,  but  also  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon, 
whose  popularity  is  hardly  likely  to  decline  because  recent 
research  has  proved  that  Bonivard,  the  original  of  the 
Prisoner,   was  as   far  as   possible   from  having  been  the 
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hero  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche  of  Byron's  imagination. 
Other  poems  written  during  this  period  are  Darkness,  and 
The  Dream,  also  part  of  Manfred,  and  the  poem  to  his 
sister  Augusta,  in  which  is  the  well  known  verse: 

"Here  are  the  Alpine  landscapes  which  create 

A  fund  for  contemplation;  —  to  admire 

Is  a  brief  feeling  of  a  trivial  date; 

But  something  worthier  do  such  scenes  inspire: 

Here  to  be  lonely  is  not  desolate, 

For  much  I  view  which  I  could  most  desire, 

And,  above  all,  a  lake   I   can  behold, 

Lovelier,  not  dearer,  than  our  own  of  old." 

It  was  also  while  he  was  living  in  Geneva  that  Shelley 
wrote  his  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty,  one  of  his  finest 
shorter  poems. 

Before  leaving  Geneva  Byron  made  a  tour  in  German  Swit- 
zerland, visiting  among  other  places  Berne  and  Fribourg. 
Possibly  this  may  partly  account  for  his  furious  outburst 
in  a  letter  to  Moore  dated  from  Ravenna  in  September 
1 82 1,  when  he  and  the  Gambas  were  divided  in  choice 
between  Switzerland  and  Tuscany,  and  he  voted  for  the 
latter.  "Switzerland",  he  raged,  "is  a  curst  slavish,  swinish 
country  of  brutes,  placed  in  the  most  romantic  region  in 
the  world.  I  never  could  bear  the  inhabitants,  and  still 
less  their  English  visitors",  for  which  reason,  hearing  that 
there  was  a  large  colony  of  English  in  Geneva  and  other 
parts,  he  at  once  gave  up  all  thought  of  taking  refuge  in 
Swiss  territory. 

The  greatest  English  poet  whose  visit  to  this  part  of 
Switzerland  is  recorded,  however,  was  Milton,  who  set 
out  in  1638,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  for  the  so-called  "grand 
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tour",  arriving  in  Geneva  via  the  St.  Bernard  Pass,  with 
the  then  almost  indispensable  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
famous  Genevese  scholar  Jean  Diodati.  Save  that  he  was 
daily  in  Diodati's  learned  society,  Milton,  however,  has 
left  but  scant  record  of  his  doings  in  Geneva.  An  album 
in  which  the  poet,  who  must  have  been  already  to  some 
extent  known,  wrote  his  name  while  there,  has  now  been 
acquired  by  an  American  collector. 

After  Milton  came  John  Evelyn,  the  diarist,  then  aged 
twenty -six,  also  with  a  letter  to  Jean  Diodati.  Evelyn 
came  in  1646  via  the  Simplon  Pass,  and  travelled  along 
the  Lausanne  shore  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  In  his  day 
no  one  had  yet  learned  to  feel  admiration  for  mountain 
scenery,  and  the  Simplon  pass  struck  terror  into  the  future 
author  of  A  Discourse  of  Forest  Trees.  When,  however, 
he  reached  the  lake  of  Geneva,  its  scenery  exercised  upon 
him  in  a  mild  degree  the  same  force  of  attraction  which, 
in  the  succeeding  century,  Rousseau  was  to  feel  with  such 
intensity,  and  which,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  every 
modern  traveller  contemplating,  especially  from  a  height, 
the  vine-clad  shores  and  softly-swelling  contours  of  the 
hills,  must  likewise  experience. 

John  Evelyn,  who  has  left  a  full  record  of  his  journey 
and  his  impressions,  did  not  wholly  disapprove  of  Genevese 
houses  or  the  street  architecture,  but  was  somewhat  scan- 
dalised at  the  Popish  ornamentation,  as  he  considered  it, 
still  tolerated  in  the  cathedral  —  the  stained  glass  windows 
and  the  carven  pew  heads.  The  Church  Government,  he 
remarked,  was  severely  Presbyterian,  "but  nothing  so  rigid 
as  either  our  Scots  or  English  sectaries  of  that  denomin- 
ation".    With  him   he  brought  the   smallpox,   which  he 
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caught  at  a  Savoyan  inn,  where  he  arrived  so  worn  out 
w  ith  travel  and  in  such  haste  to  get  to  bed,  that  he  would 
not  suffer  his  hostess  to  have  the  sheets  changed  on  what 
was  apparently  the  only  couch  available,  although  she  pro- 
tested, in  her  unintelligible  Savoyan  patois,  that  it  was 
occupied  by  a  young  woman  ill  of  smallpox.  Evelyn, 
therefore,  had  hardly  reached  Geneva  before  he  fell  ill. 
His  doctor  not  knowing  enough  about  medicine  to  diagnose 
his  illness,  immediately  "let  blood",  which  specific  remedy, 
he  subsequently  admitted,  he  ought  not  to  have  applied.  "He 
afterwards  purged  me",  says  Evelyn,  "and  applied  leeches, 
and  God  knows  what  they  would  have  produced  if  the 
spots  had  not  appeared,  for  he  was  thinking  of  blooding 
me  again." 

"My  sickness  and  abode  here",  he  writes  in  his  Diary, 
referring  to  Geneva,  "cost  me  45  pistoles  of  gold  to  my 
host,  and  five  to  my  honest  doctor,  who  for  six  weeks' 
attendance  and  the  apothecary  thought  it  so  generous  a 
reward,  that  at  my  taking  leave  he  presented  me  with  his 
advice  for  the  regimen  of  my  health,  written  with  his  own 
hand  in  Latin.  This  regimen  I  much  observed,  and  I  bless 
God  passed  the  journey  without  inconvenience  from 
sickness,  but  it  was  an  extraordinarily  hot  unpleasant 
season  and  journey  by  reason  of  the  craggy  ways." 

Evelyn  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-six,  but 
whether  by  reason  of  following  this  Genevese  doctor's 
regimen,  or  not,  need  not  be  discussed  here.  After  five 
weeks'  confinement  he  was  able  to  leave  his  room  and  in- 
spect Geneva,  admiring  particularly  its  watches,  its  guns, 
and  above  all  the  lake  trout.  The  waters  of  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  he  says,  "breed'  the  most  celebrated  trout  for 
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largeness  and  goodness  of  any  in  Europe.  I  have  ordinarily 
geen  one  of  3  feet  in  length  sold  in  the  market  for  a 
small  price,  and  such  we  had  in  the  lodging  where  we 
abode". 

That  is,  with  his  friend  Captain  Wray,  with  whom 
Evelyn  sailed  all  along  the  lake  of  Geneva. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  1703,  Addison 
visited  Geneva,  Charles  Montague,  afterwards  Lord 
Halifax,  having  obtained  for  him  four  years  earlier  a 
travelling  pension  of  £300  a  year,  which  explains  how 
he  was  able  to  afford  to  do  practically  nothing  but  travel 
for  so  long.  In  1703  Addison  was  only  thirty-one,  and  it 
was  some  eight  years  before  the  founding  of  the  Spectator, 
so  that  it  is  useless  to  search  its  first  files  for  any 
impressions  of  his  journey;  but  in  an  account  which  he 
wrote  of  his  Italian  travels  he  describes  Genevese  society 
as  civil  to  excess,  and  says  that  strangers  were  treated 
there  with  much  ceremony.  Genevese  politeness,  Addison 
considered,  was  a  mixture  of  French  frankness  and  Italian 
reserve,  with,  however,  rather  too  much  of  the  latter.  Even 
he  remarked  that  civilisation  was  much  more  refined  in 
Geneva  than  in  Switzerland,  and  wealth  much  greater 
also.  There  were  Genevese  merchants,  he  narrates, 
estimated  to  possess '  2,000,000  crowns  (ecus),  although 
perhaps  not  one  of  them  spent  as  much  as  £500  sterling 
a  year.  Addison,  like  Evelyn,  greatly  admired  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  and  he  was  in  a  sense  before  his  time  in 
admiring  its  mountainous  background.  The  mountains 
afforded  the  city,  he  thought,  a  horizon  which  had 
something  very  picturesque  and  very  agreeable  about  it. 

Geneva,  however,  was  already  familiar  ground  to  most 
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educated  English  persons  as  long  ago  as  1685.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  indeed,  so  many  English  visited  Geneva 
that  Voltaire  remarked  that  Geneve  imite  I'Angleterre 
comme  la  grenouille  imite  le  boeuf,  whereby  he  of  course 
intended  to  pay  no  compliment. 

Bishop  Burnet  of  Salisbury  had  already  thought  it 
superfluous  to  leave  any  detailed  account  of  his  visit  to 
the  city,  owing  to  its  being  so  well  known.  The  Bishop, 
however,  did  record  how  greatly  impressed  he  was 
with  the  extremely  high  level  of  general  education 
not  to  say  culture  there;  and,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
he  was  the  first  Englishman  upon  whom  the  view  of 
Mont  Blanc  from  Geneva  left  any  profound  impression.  He 
refers  to  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe  as  a  "hill  not 
far  from  Geneva  called  M audit  or  Cursed,  one  third  of 
which  is  always  covered  with  snow",  and  he  estimates 
its  height  at  two  miles  perpendicularly.  One  of  the  few 
British  eighteenth  century  travellers  who  did  leave  a 
description  of  Geneva  as  he  saw  it,  and  who  did  see  beauty 
in  mountain  scenery,  was  the  poet  Gray,  who  visited  the 
town,  with  Horace  Walpole,  in  1739.  Even  then, 
apparently,  it  had  many  English  residents,  at  which  Gray 
did  not  wonder,  for  he  considered  it  a  highly  attractive 
town  and  charmingly  situated. 

Another  English  writer  who  visited  Geneva  was  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  in  1735,  when  aged  27.  Having  lost  his  last 
shilling  at  play,  Goldsmith  set  out  on  foot  for  the  still 
fashionable  "grand  tour",  his  luggage  consisting  of  his 
famous  "clean  shirt",  and  his  only  visible  means  of  sub- 
sistence being  his  flute,  on  which  he  diligently  "tootled". 
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He  was  one  of  the  numberless  people  who  paid  a  visit 
to  Voltaire  at  Ferney  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Later  on,  in  1791,  Wordsworth  included  Geneva  in  a 
long-vacation  walking  tour,  and  after  Byron's  residence 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake  it  became  almost  a  custom 
among  English  writers  and  especially  poets  to  visit  Geneva 
and  lake  Leman,  even  Samuel  Rogers,  caustic  of  speech 
and  kind  of  heart,  having  left  the  London  of  his  affection 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  corner  of  Europe  which  at  that 
time  was  more  prominent  than  any  other  in  the  eyes  of 
the  literary  world  in  which  he  lived. 

The  names  of  several  leading  British  scientists  are  also 
closely  associated  with  Geneva.  Thus,  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle  (1627- 1 691),  the  son  of  a  scientist  and  the  fourteenth 
of  a  family  of  fifteen  children,  was  sent  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  with  an  elder  brother  and  a  Genevese  tutor,  Mar- 
combes,  to  spend  a  considerable  time  on  the  continent.  He 
went  first  to  Geneva,  where  the  party  lived  for  nearly  two 
years. 

It  was  also  to  Geneva  that  Michael  Faraday  (1 791 -1867) 
went  with  his  friend  and  benefactor,  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
in  181 3,  remaining  abroad  eighteen  months.  Unlike  Boyle, 
who  came  of  an  aristocratic  and  wealthy  family,  Faraday 
was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  and  very  poor.  After  an 
insufficient  education,  he  became  an  errand  boy  in  London, 
and  afterwards,  when  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller,  began 
reading  the  books  which  first  directed  his  mind  to  science. 
A  gentleman  of  the  Royal  Institution  took  him  to  hear  some 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  lectures,  and,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
imagining  that  science  made  its  pursuers  "amiable  and 
liberal",  he  took  "the  bold  and  simple  step  of  writing  to  Sir 
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H.  Davy",  saying  how  greatly  he  longed  to  leave  trade  and 
devote  himself  to  science.  Not  long  afterwards  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  sent  for  the  lad,  and  appointed  him 
assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution,  telling 
him,  however,  "that  science  was  a  harsh  mistress,  and  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view  but  poorly  rewarding  those  who 
devoted  themselves  to  her  service." 

'The  journey  abroad"  \  was  a  great  event  in  Faraday's 
life,  as  he  became  acquainted  with  many  famous  men  of 
science.  Unfortunately  his  position  was  an  unpleasant  one. 
At  the  last  moment,  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  valet  had  refused 
to  leave  the  country,  and  Faraday  had  undertaken  to  replace 
him  until  he  could  engage  a  substitute  at  Paris;  but  no 
suitable  person  being  found  there,  Faraday  had  to  continue 
in  the  menial  work  which  did  not  form  part  of  the  duties 
for  which  he  was  engaged.  T  should  have  little  to  complain', 
wrote  Faraday,  in  connexion  with  this  matter,  'were  I 
travelling  with  Sir  Humphry  alone,  or  were  Lady  Davy 
like  him.'  An  interesting  incident  took  place  during  their 
stay  at  Geneva  in  the  summer  of  1814.  During  a  shooting 
expedition,  Faraday  accompanied  the  party  in  order  to  load 
Davy's  gun,  and  De  La  Rive,  their  host,  accidentally 
entering  into  conversation  with  him,  found  that  the  boy 
who  had  been  dining  with  his  domestics  was  an  intelligent 
man  of  science;  according  he  invited  Faraday  to  dine  at 
his  table.  To  this  Lady  Davy  strongly  objected,  and 
matters  had  to  be  compromised  by  dinner  being  served 
for  Faraday  in  a  separate  room." 

1  Britain's  Heritage  of  Science,  by  Arthur  Schuster  F.  R.  S.  and 
Arthur  E.  Shipley  F.  R.  S.,  Constable,  1917. 
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Thus  even  a  century  ago  and  more  great  men  had 
sometimes  snobs  as  wives.  De  La  Rive  is  still  an  honoured 
name  in  Geneva. 

The  number  of  British  students  sent  for  part  of  their 
education  to  Geneva  was  very  large  indeed,  and  especially 
was  this  so  during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Young  Genevese  also  frequently  went  to  England, 
but  mostly  after  their  education,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term,  was  completed.  It  is  rather  surprising  to  learn 
that  one  British  student  of  former  times,  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  afterwards  (in  1603)  British  ambassador  in 
Venice,  complained  that  it  cost  him  £20  a  year  to  live  in 
Geneva,  or  £5:4/.  a  year  more  than  a  thrifty  student  need 
spend  at  a  British  university.  The  Rector's  book  at 
Geneva  University  still  contains  a  yet  more  famous  name, 
among  those  of  British  students  of  the  past  —  the  name 
of  Thomas  Bodley  (1545-1613),  of  the  Bodleian  Library. 
The  records  of  students  also  show  a  remarkably  large 
number  of  names  of  sons  of  British  aristocratic  families, 
and  even  now  it  is  to  Geneva  rather  than  to  any  other 
Swiss  city  that  British  students  continue  to  resort. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

British  Associations  with  Geneva. 

(Contd.) 

The  number  of  poets  whose  names  are  associated  with 
Geneva  is  far  greater  than  the  number  of  scientists  or 
novelists.  The  only  modern  English  novelist  of  the  first 
rank  whose  name  is  closely  connected  with  Lake  Leman  is 
George  Eliot,  the  centenary  of  whose  birth  was  celebrated  at 
Nuneaton  in  191 9.  She  went  to  Geneva  in  1849  at  tne 
age  of  thirty,  and  remained  there  eight  months.  She  had 
then  published  nothing  of  importance  except  her  translation 
of  Strauss'  Leben  Jesu.  George  Eliot's  father  died  in  May 
1849,  and  as  her  friends,  the  Brays,  were  arranging  to  go 
to  the  continent  in  June,  she  accepted  their  invitation  to 
join  them,  and  the  party  reached  Geneva  in  the  third  week 
of  July.  George  Eliot  determined  to  remain  here  some 
time,  and  her  friends  helped  her  settle  comfortably  in  a 
pension,  the  Campagne  Plongeon,  which,  to  quote 
Mr.  Cross's  Life  of  the  novelist,  "stands  on  a  slight  emin- 
ence a  few  hundred  yards  back  from  the  road  on  the  route 
d'Hermance,  some  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Hotel 
Metropole.  From  the  Hotel  National  on  the  quai  du 
A'Tont-Blanc  one  catches  a  pleasant  glimpse  of  it  nestling 
among  its  trees  —  a  good-sized    gleaming    white    house, 


GEORGE  ELIOT 

a  portrait  painted  during  the  time  of  her  residence  in  Geneva 
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with  a  centre  and  gables  at  each  side  —  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  from  the  middle  window  to  the  ground.  A  meadow 
in  front,  nicely  planted,  slopes  charmingly  down  to  the 
blue  lake;  and  behind  the  house,  on  the  left-hand  side,  there 
is  an  avenue  of  remarkably  fine  chestnut-trees,  whence 
there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Jura  mountains  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lake.  The  road  to  Geneva  is  very 
beautiful  by  the  lake-side,  bordered  with  plane-trees." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Brays,  dated  July  27th,  1849,  George 
Eliot  says  she  finds  no  disagreeables,  and  has  every  physical 
comfort  that  she  cares  about.  She  describes  the  company 
in  her  pension  as  consisting  of  an  elderly  English  lady, 
a  Mrs.  Locke,  who  was  "kind  with  a  waspish  tongue"; 
an  American  lady  embroidering  slippers,  with  a  mamma 
who  apparently  did  nothing;  a  French  marquis  and  his 
friends,  who  played  whist;  some  old  ladies  sewing,  etc. 
There  was  also  the  head  of  the  house,  who  said  "things  so 
true  that  they  are  insufferable".  All  these  people,  if  not 
particularly  interesting,  were  evidently  intelligent  enough 
to  perceive  that  they  had  among  them  in  George  Eliot  a 
fellow  guest  who  was  no  ordinary  person,  and  as  time 
went  on  their  kindness  to  her  greatly  impressed  her. 

What  chiefly  struck  her  in  Geneva  at  first,  however, 
was  "how  patriotism  —  devouement  a  la  patrie  —  is  put 
in  the  sermons  as  the  first  of  virtues,  even  before  devotion 
to  the  Church.  We  never  hear  of  it  in  England  after  we 
leave  school".  She  wrote  to  the  Brays:  "Pray  that  the 
motto  of  Geneva  may  become  mine  —  Post  tenebras  lux." 
At  first,  at  any  rate,  she  thought  people  in  Geneva  dressed 
and  thought  about  dressing  more  than  in  England,  probably 
because  she  lived  in  a  boarding-house  among  people  with 
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not  too  much  to  do,  also  because  some  of  her  fellow  boarders 
had  dressed  her  hair  and  furbished  it  up.  "All  the  world 
says  I  look  infinitely  better",  she  wrote,  "so  I  comply, 
though  to  myself  I  seem  uglier  than  ever  —  if  possible." 
Those  who  wish  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  George 
Eliot's  appearance  about  this  period  of  her  life  should  study 
her  portrait,  painted  the  following  year,  the  original  of 
which  hangs  in  the  Salle  Ami  Lullin  of  Geneva  University. 
Clearly  George  Eliot  found  that  Geneva  improved  upon 
acquaintance,  for  little  more  than  a  month  after  her  arrival 
in  it  she  wrote  to  the  Brays  the  oft-quoted  words:  "This 
place  looks  more  lovely  to  me  every  day,  —  the  lake,  the 
town,  the  campagnes  with  their  stately  trees  and  pretty 
houses,  the  glorious  mountains  in  the  distance;  one  can 
hardly  believe  one's  self  on  earth:  one  might  live  here  and 
forget  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  want  or  labour  or 
sorrow.  The  perpetual  presence  of  all  this  beauty  has 
somewhat  the  effect  of  mesmerism  and  chloroform.  I  feel 
sometimes  as  if  I  were  sinking  into  an  agreeable  state  of 
numbness  on  the  verge  of  unconsciousness,  and  seem  to  want 
well  pinching  to  rouse  me.  The  other  day  (Sunday)  there 
was  a  fete  held  on  the  lake  —  the  fete  of  Navigation  *. 
I  went  out  with  some  other  ladies  in  M.  de  H's  boat 
at  sunset,  and  had  the  richest  draught  of  beauty.  All  the 
boats  of  Geneva  turned  out  in  their  best  attire.  When 
the  moon  and  stars  came  out,  there  were  beautiful  fire- 
works sent  up  from  the  boats.  The  mingling  of  the  silver 
and  the  golden  rays  on  the  rippled  lake,  the  bright  colours 
of  the  boats,  the  music,  the  splendid  fireworks,  and  the 

1  The  Fete  de  la  Navigation  is  still  an  annual  summer  festival 
in  Geneva. 
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pale  moon  looking  at  it  all  with  a  sort  of  grave  surprise, 
made  up  a  scene  of  perfect  enchantment,  —  and  our  dear 
old  Mont  Blanc  was  there  in  his  white  ermine  robe." 

Her  health,  however,  was  still  not  good,  and  when  Sept- 
ember came  she  decided  that  she  must  move  into  town 
for  the  winter.  At  last  she  found  the  very  kind  of  abode 
she  wanted,  in  the  heart  of  Geneva.  She  was  to  be  the 
only  lodger  of  a  M.  and  Mme  d' Albert  (the  full  name  is 
d'Albert-Durade),  middle-aged  people,  with  two  boys,  the 
man  an  artist  of  good  standing,  his  wife  "a  most  kind- 
looking  lady-like  person".  George  Eliot  was  to  dine  with 
them,  and  breakfast  in  her  own  room:  terms  Fr.  150  a 
month.  The  d'Alberts  lived  in  the  rue  des  Chanoines, 
No.  107,  now  No.  8,  and,  when  Mr.  Cross  wrote  his  Life 
of  George  Eliot,  the  printing-office  of  the  Journal  de 
Geneve.  To  George  Eliot  the  d' Alberts  were  thoroughly 
congenial,  "people  worth  sitting  up  an  hour  longer  to  talk 
to".  The  wife  seemed  to  her  an  excellent  manager,  dressing 
"scrupulously"  and  keeping  her  servants  in  order.  Luncheon 
in  those  days  was  at  12.30  in  Geneva,  as  it  still  usually  is, 
but  dinner  was  at  4  or  a  little  after,  and  tea  was  taken 
at  8.  Close  by  was  Calvin's  house,  in  which  George 
Eliot  was  much  interested. 

In  1884,  the  year  when  Mr.  Cross  published  his  bio- 
graphy of  her  who  was  his  wife  for  less  than  one  year, 
M.  d'Albert-Durade  still  lived,  aged  80,  being  conservateur 
of  the  Athenee  in  Geneva.  The  year  before  he  had 
translated  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  into  French,  and  he  also 
translated  Adam  Bede,  Felix  Holt,  Silas  Marner  and 
Romola.  His  wife,  to  whom  George  Eliot  was  always 
attached,  had  died  in  1873. 
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When  she  had  been  some  time  with  the  d' Alberts,  George 
Eliot  wrote:  "I  like  these  dear  people  better  and  better": 
they  were  so  refined,  so  cultivated,  she  declared.  It  was 
so  pleasant  to  hear  M.  d'Albert  talk  of  his  friends,  his 
conversation  was  so  charming.  "It  is  so  delightful",  she 
concluded,  "to  get  among  people  who  exhibit  no  meannesses, 
no  worldlinesses,  that  one  may  well  be  enthusiastic.  To 
me  it  is  so  blessed  to  find  any  departure  from  the  rule 
of  giving  as  little  as  possible  for  as  much  as  possible." 
Mme  d'Albert,  she  adds,  made  a  spoilt  child  of  her,  and 
even  the  little  housemaid  Jeanne  was  charming. 

She  also  appreciated  to  the  full  the  scenery  around 
Geneva,  the  walks  about  which,  she  wrote,  were  "perfectly 
enchanting" ;  and  considering  these  words  were  inspired  by 
the  last  days  of  October,  her  enchantment  can  well  be 
understood,  for  Geneva  in  its  autumn  tints  and  with  its 
autumn  sunshine  is  indeed  delightful.  Flat  life  in  an  old 
Genevese  flat  charmed  her  not  less.  The  outside  of  the 
house  in  the  rue  des  Chanoines,  she  admitted,  was  by  no 
means  attractive,  the  stone  steps  cold  and  dark  looking,  the 
door  "very  modest",  but  the  rooms  were  snug  and  homelike. 
Even  by  December,  after  three  months  and  a  half  of  rest, 
she  had  still  too  little  health  to  do  much,  merely  taking 
"a  dose  of  mathematics  every  day"  to  prevent  her  brain 
from  becoming  quite  soft.  Afterwards  she  attended  a  course 
of  lectures  on  experimental  physics  by  de  la  Rive. 

As  for  her  friends,  they  only  changed  for  the  better, 
she  said.  "Mme  d'Albert  is  all  affection,  M.  d'Albert  all 
delicacy  and  intelligence",  she  wrote  on  December  4th, 
1849.  Even  then  M.  d'Albert  must  have  realised  that 
he  was  sheltering  beneath  his  roof  a  person  of  no  common 
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order,  for  it  was  he  who  induced  George  Eliot  to  sit  for 
her  portrait  —  the  portrait  in  possession  of  Geneva  Uni- 
versity. By  March  1850  she  felt  strong  enough  to  return 
to  England,  and  what  Mr.  Cross  calls  this  "peaceful  happy 
episode"  in  her  life  ended.  It  was  a  time,  he  tells  us,  to 
which  she  was  always  fond  of  recurring,  up  to  the  end 
of  her  life. 

Twelve  years  later  John  Ruskin  was  living  at  Mornex, 
on  the  Saleve,  above  Geneva,  writing  Munera  Pulveris,  and 
again  in  1863  he  was  there,  after  the  completion  of  Modern 
Painters.  But  it  is  in  Praeterita  that  he  writes  of  Geneva 
—  the  Geneva  of  1830  to  1840,  a  word  picture  in 
which,  however,  a  likeness  to  the  Geneva  of  today  is  still 
traceable,  and  which  is  therefore  quoted  here. 

"A  little  canton",  writes  Ruskin,  "four  miles  square,  and 
which  did  not  wish  to  be  six  miles  square!  A  little  town, 
composed  of  a  cluster  of  watermills,  a  street  of  penthouses, 
two  wooden  bridges,  two  dozen  of  stone  houses  on  a  little 
hill,  and  three  or  four  perpendicular  lanes  up  and  down  the 
hill.  The  four  miles  of  acreage  round,  in  grass,  with 
modest  gardens,  and  farm  dwelling  houses:  the  people  pious, 
learned  and  busy,  to  a  man,  to  a  woman  —  to  a  boy, 
to  a  girl,  of  them;  progressing  to  and  fro,  mostly  on  their 
feet,  and  only  where  they  had  business.  And  this  bird's-nest 
of  a  place,  to  be  the  centre  of  religious  and  social  thought, 
and  of  physical  beauty,  to  all  living  Europe!  that  is  to 
say  to  thinking  and  designing  Europe,  —  France,  Germany 
and  Italy.  They  and  their  pieties,  their  prides,  their  arts 
and  their  insanities,  their  wraths  and  slaughters,  springing 
and  flowering,  building  and  fortifying,  foaming  and  thunder- 
ing round  this  inconceivable  point  of  patience,  the  most  lovely 
spot,  and  the  most  notable,  without  any  possible  dispute,  of 
the  European  universe;   yet  the  nations  do  not  covet  it,  do 
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not  gravitate  to  it,  —  what  is  more  wonderful,  do  not  make 
a  wilderness  of  it.  They  fight  their  battles  at  Chalons  and 
Leipsic;  they  build  their  cotton  mills  on  the  Aire,  and  leave 
the  Rhone  running  with  a  million  of  Aire  power,  —  all 
pure.  They  build  their  pleasure  houses  on  Thames  shingle, 
and  Seine  mud,  to  look  across  to  Lambeth,  and  — 
whatever  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine,  they  found  their 
military  powers  in  the  sands  of  Berlin,  and  leave  this  pre- 
cipice-guarded plain  in  peace.  And  yet  it  rules  them,  —  is 
the  focus  of  thought  to  them,  and  of  passion,  of  science,  and 
of  Contrat  social;  of  rational  conduct,  and  of  decent  manners, 
Saussure's  school  and  Calvin's,  —  Rousseau's  and  Byron's, 
Turner's. 

What  the  home  of  the  Genevese  was,  I  must  try  to  tell,  as 
I  saw  it. 

First,  it  was  notable  town  for  keeping  all  its  poor  inside 
of  it.  In  the  very  centre,  where  an  English  town  has  its 
biggest  square,  and  its  Exchange  on  the  model  of  the  Par- 
thenon, built  for  the  sake  of  the  builder's  commission  on  the 
cost;  there,  on  their  little  pile-propped  island,  and  by  the 
steep  lane-sides,  lived  the  Genevese  poor;  in  their  garrets, 
—  their  laborious  upper  spinning  or  watch-wheel  cutting 
rooms,  their  dark  niches  and  angles  of  lane:  mostly  busy;  the 
infirm  and  old  all  seen  to  and  cared  for,  their  porringers 
filled  and  their  pallet-beds  made  by  household  care. 

But,  outside  the  ramparts,  no  more  poor.  A  sputter,  perhaps, 
southward,  along  the  Savoy  road,  but  in  all  the  champaign 
round,  no  mean  rows  of  cubic  lodgings  with  Doric  porches; 
no  squalid  fields  of  mud  and  thistles;  no  deserts  of  abandoned 
brickfield  and  insolvent  kitchen  garden.  On  the  instant, 
outside  Geneva  gates,  perfectly  smooth,  clean,  trim-hedged 
or  prim-walled  country  roads;  the  main  broad  one  intent 
on  far-away  things,  its  signal-post  inscribed  "Route  de 
Paris";  branching  from  it,  right  and  left,  a  labyrinth  of 
equally  well  kept  ways  for  fine  carriage  wheels,  between  the 
gentlemen's  houses  with  their   farms:    each  having  its  own 
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fifteen  to  twenty,  to  fifty  acres  of  mostly  meadow,  rich- 
waving  always  (in  my  time  for  being  there)  with  grass  and 
flowers,  like  a  kaleidoscope.  Stately  plane-trees,  aspen  and 
walnut,  —  sometimes  in  avenues,  casting  breezy,  never 
gloomy  shade  round  the  dwelling-house.  A  dwelling-house 
indeed,  all  the  year  round,  no  travelling  from  it  to  fairer 
land  possible;  no  shutting  up  for  seasons  in  town;  hay-time 
and  fruit-time,  schooltime  and  play,  for  generation  after 
generation,  within  the  cheerful  white  domicile  with  its  green 
shutters  and  shingle-roof,  —  pinnacled  perhaps,  humorously 
at  the  corners,  glittering  on  the  edges  with  silvery  tin.  "Kept 
up"  the  whole  place,  and  all  the  neighbour's  places,  not 
ostentatiously,  but  perfectly,  enough  gardeners  to  mow, 
enough  vintagers  to  press,  enough  nurses  to  nurse,  no  foxes 
to  hunt,  no  birds  to  shoot;  but  every  household  felicity  possible 
to  prudence  and  honour,  felt  and  fulfilled  from  infancy  to 
age. 

Where  the  grounds  came  down  to  the  water  side  they 
were  mostly  built  out  into  it  till  the  water  was  four  or  five 
feet  deep,  lapping  up,  or  lashing,  under  breeze,  against  the 
terrace  wall.  Not  much  boating;  fancy  wherries,  unman- 
ageable, or  too  adventurous,  upon  the  wild  blue:  and  Swiss 
boating  a  serious  market  and  trade  business,  unfashionable 
in  the  high  rural  empyrean  of  Geneva.  But  between  the 
Hotel  des  Etrangers  (one  of  these  country-houses  open  to 
the  polite  stranger,  some  half  mile  out  of  the  gates,  where 
Salvador  took  us  in  '33  and  '35)  and  the  town,  there  were  one 
or  two  landing-places  for  the  raft-like  flat  feluccas  and 
glimpses  of  the  open  lake  and  things  beyond  —  glimpses 
only,  shut  off  quickly  by  garden  walls,  until  one  came  to  the 
inlet  of  lake-water  moat  which  bent  itself  under  the  ramparts 
back  to  the  city  gate.  This  was  crossed,  for  people  afoot 
who  did  not  like  going  round  to  the  main  gate,  by  the 
delicatest  of  filiform  suspension  bridges;  strong  enough  it 
looked  to  carry  a  couple  of  lovers  over  in  safety,  or  a 
nursemaid  and  children,  but  nothing  heavier.  One  was 
allowed  to  cross  it  for  a  centime,  which  seemed  to  me  always 
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a  most  profitable  transaction,  the  portress  receiving  placidly 
a  sort  of  dirty  flattened  sixpence  (I  forget  its  name)  and 
returning  me  a  waistcoat  pocketful  of  the  loveliest  little 
clean-struck  centimes,  and  then  one  might  stand  on  the 
bridge  any  time,  in  perfect  quiet.  Two  swans,  drifting  about 
underneath,  over  a  couple  of  fathoms  of  purest  green  water, 
and  the  lake  really  opening  from  the  moat,  exactly  where 
the  Chamouni  range  of  aiguilles  rose  beyond  it  far  away. 
In  our  town  walks  we  used  always  to  time  getting  back  to 
the  little  bridge  at  sunset,  there  to  wait  and  to  watch. 

That  was  the  way  of  things  on  the  north  side;  on  the  south, 
the  town  is  still,  in  the  main  buildings  of  it,  as  then,  the 
group  of  officially  aristocratic  houses  round  the  cathedral  and 
college  presenting  the  same  inaccessible  sort  of  family  dignity 
that  they  do  to-day;  the  main  town  stands  still  on  its  height 
of  pebble-gravel,  knit  almost  into  rock;  and  still  the  upper 
terraces  look  towards  the  open  southern  country,  rising  in 
steady  slope  of  garden,  orchard,  and  vineyard  —  sprinkled 
with  pretty  farm-houses  and  bits  of  chateau,  like  a  sea-shore 
with  shells;  rising  alway  steeper  and  steeper,  till  the  air 
gets  rosy  in  the  distance,  then  blue,  and  the  great  walnut- 
trees  have  become  dots,  and  the  farmsteads,  minikin  as  if  they 
were  the  fairy  —  finest  of  models  made  to  be  packed  in  a 
box;  and  then,  instant  —  above  vineyard,  above  farmstead, 
above  field  and  wood,  leaps  up  the  Saleve  cliff,  two  thousand 
feet  into  the  air. 

I  don't  think  anybody  who  goes  to  Geneva  ever  sees  the 
Saleve.  For  the  most  part,  no  English  creature  ever  does 
see  farther  than  over  the  way:  and  the  Saleve,  unless  you 
carefully  peer  into  it,  and  make  out  what  it  is,  pretends 
to  be  nothing,  —  a  long,  low  swell  like  the  south  Downs, 
I  fancy  most  people  take  it  for  and  look  no  more.  Yet  there 
are  few  rocks  in  the  high  Alps  more  awful  than  the  "Angle" 
of  the  Saleve,  at  its  foot  seven  Shakespeare's  cliffs  set  one 
on  the  top  of  another,  and  all  of  marble. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  high  town  the  houses  stand  closer, 
leaving  yet  space  for  a  little  sycomore  shaded  walk,  whence 
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one  looks  down  on  the  whole  southern  reach  of  lake,  opening 
wide  to  the  horizon,  and  edged  there  like  the  sea,  but  in  the 
summer  sunshine  looking  as  if  it  was  the  one  well  of  blue 
which  the  sunbeams  drank  to  make  the  sky  of.  Beyond 
it,  ghostly  ranges  of  incredible  mountains  —  the  Dent  d'Oche, 
and  first  cliffs  towards  Fribourg;  to  the  west,  the  long  wave 
of  Jura,  fading  into  the  air  above  Neuchatel. 

That  was  the  view  for  full  noon,  when  the  lake  was 
brightest  and  purest.  Then  you  fell  down  a  perpendicular 
lane  into  the  lower  town  again,  and  you  went  to  M.  Bautte's. 

Virtually  there  was  no  other  jeweller  in  Geneva,  in  the 
great  times.  There  were  some  respectable  incompetitive 
shops,  not  dazzling,  in  the  main  street,  and  smaller  ones, 
with  an  average  supply  of  miniature  watches,  that  would 
go  well  for  ten  years;  and  uncostly,  but  honest,  trinketry. 
But  one  went  to  M.  Bautte's  with  awe,  and  of  necessity,  as 
one  did  to  one's  bankers.  There  was  scarcely  any  external 
sign  of  Bautte  whatever  —  a  small  brass  plate  at  the  side 
of  a  narrow  arched  door,  into  an  alley  —  into  a  secluded 
alley  —  leading  into  a  monastic  courtyard,  out  of  which  — 
or  rather  out  of  the  alley,  where  it  opened  to  the  court,  you 
ascended  a  winding  stair,  wide  enough  for  two  only,  and 
came  to  a  green  door,  swinging,  at  the  top  of  it,  and  there 
you  paused  to  summon  courage  to  enter. 

A  not  large  room,  with  a  single  counter  at  the  farther  side. 
Nothing  shown  on  the  counter.  Two  confidential  attendants 
behind  it,  and  it  —  might  possibly  be  M.  Bautte!  or  his 
son,  or  his  partner  or  anyhow  the  ruling  power  at  his  desk 
beside  the  back  window.  You  told  what  you  wanted:  it  was 
necessary  to  know  your  mind,  and  to  be  sure  you  did  want 
it;  there  was  no  showing  of  things  for  temptation  at  Bautte's. 
You  wanted  a  bracelet,  a  brooch,  a  watch  —  plain  or 
enamelled.  Choice  of  what  was  wanted  was  quietly  given. 
There  were  no  big  stones,  nor  blinding  galaxies  of  wealth. 
Entirely  sound  workmanship  in  the  purest  gold  that  could 
be  worked;  fine  enamel  for  the  most  part,  for  colour,  rather 
than  jewels;  and  a  certain  Bauttesque  subtlety  of  linked  and 
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wreathed  design,  which  the  experienced  eye  recognized 
when  worn  in  Paris  or  London.  Absolutely  just  and  mod- 
erate price;  wear  —  to  the  end  of  your  days.  You  came 
away  with  a  sense  of  duty  fulfilled,  of  treasure  possessed, 
and  of  a  new  foundation  to  the  respectability  of  your  family. 
You  returned  into  the  light  of  the  open  street  with  a 
blissful  sense  of  a  parcel  being  made  up  to  be  sent  after  you, 
and  in  the  consequently  calm  expatiation  of  mind,  went 
usually  to  watch  the  Rhone.  Bautte's  was  in  the  main  street, 
out  of  which  one  caught  glimpses,  down  the  short  cross 
ones,  of  the  passing  water;  as  at  Sandgate,  or  the  like 
fishing  towns,  one  got  peeps  of  the  sea.  With  twenty  steps 
you  were  beside  it. 

For  all  other  rivers  there  is  a  surface,  and  an  underneath, 
and  a  vaguely  displeasing  idea  of  the  bottom.  But  the 
Rhone  flows  like  one  lambent  jewel;  its  surface  is  nowhere, 
its  ethereal  self  is  everywhere,  the  iridescent  rush  and  trans- 
lucent strength  of  it  blue  to  the  shore,  and  radiant  to  the 
depth. 

Fifteen  feet  thick,  of  not  flowing,  but  flying  water;  not 
water,  neither,  melted  glacier  rather,  one  should  call  it;  the 
force  of  the  ice  is  writh  it;  and  the  wreathing  of  clouds,  the 
gladness  of  the  sky,  and  the  continuance  of  time. 

Waves  of  clear  sea  are  indeed  lovely  to  watch,  but  they 
are  always  coming  or  gone,  never  in  any  taken  shape  to  be 
seen  for  a  second.  But  here  was  one  mighty  wave  that 
was  always  itself,  and  every  fluted  swirl  of  it,  constant  as  the 
wreathing  of  a  shell.  No  wasting  away  of  the  fallen  foam, 
no  pause  for  gathering  of  power,  no  helpless  ebb  of  dis- 
couraged recoil;  but  alike  through  bright  day  and  lulling 
night,  the  never-pausing  plunge,  and  never-fading  flash,  and 
never-hushing  whisper  and,  while  the  sun  was  up,  the  ever- 
answering  glow  of  unearthly  aquamarine,  ultramarine, 
violet-blue,  gentian-blue,  peacock-blue,  river  of  paradise 
blue,  glass  of  a  painted  window  melted  in  the  sun,  and  the 
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witch  of  the  Alps   flinging-  the  spun  tresses  of  it  for  ever  from 
her  snow. 

The  innocent  way,  too,  in  which  the  rives  used  to  stop  to 
look  into  every  little  corner.  Great  torrents  always  seem 
angry,  and  great  rivers  too  often  sullen,  but  there  is  no 
anger,  no  disdain,  in  the  Rhone.  It  seemed  as  if  the  mountain 
stream  was  in  mere  bliss  at  recovering  itself  again  out  of 
the  lake-sleep,  and  raced  because  it  rejoiced  in  racing,  fain 
yet  to  return  and  stay.  There  wTere  pieces  of  wave  that 
danced  all  day  as  if  Perdita  were  looking  on  to  learn;  there 
were  little  streams  that  skipped  like  lambs  and  leaped  like 
chamois;  there  were  pools  that  shook  the  sunshine  all  through 
them,  and  were  rippled  in  layers  of  overlaid  ripples,  like 
crystal  sand;  there  were  currents  that  twisted  the  light  into 
golden  braids,  and  inlaid  the  threads  with  turquoise  enamel; 
there  were  strips  of  stream  that  had  certainly  above  the  lake 
been  millstreams,  and  were  looking  busily  for  mills  to  turn 
again:  there  were  shoots  of  stream  that  had  once  shot 
fearfully  into  the  air,  and  now  sprang  up  again  laughing 
that  they  had  only  fallen  a  foot  or  two;  —  and  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  gay  glittering  and  eddied  lingering,  the  noble 
bearing  by  of  the  midmost  depth,  so  mighty,  yet  so  terrorless 
and  harmless,  with  its  swallowrs  skimming  instead  of  petrels, 
and  the  dear  old  town  as  safe  in  the  embracing  sweep  of  it 
as  if  it  were  set  in  a  brooch  of  sapphire. 

One  Englishman  who  certainly  knewr  of  the  Saleve  and 
not  only  visited  it  but  lived  in  a  villa  at  the  foot  of  its 
Grande  Gorge,  was  Robert  Browning,  although,  being  a 
friend  of  Ruskin,  it  was  probably  from  him  that  he  heard 
of  it.  It  was  with  Miss  Browning  and  Miss  Egerton 
Smith,  a  friend  of  very  many  years'  standing,  whom  he  met 
first  in  Florence,  that  the  poet  went  to  Geneva  and  thence 
to  the  Villa  La  Saisiaz.    This  was  in  1877,  sixteen  years 
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after  his  wife's  death.  From  La  Saisiaz  it  was  that 
he  wrote  to  Mrs.  FitzGerald,  on  August  17th: 

"How  lovely  is  this  place  in  its  solitude  and  seclusion, 
with  its  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  above  all  its  live 
mountain  stream  which  supplies  three  fountains,  and  two 
delightful  baths  —  I  bathe  there  twice  a  day  —  and  then 
what  wonderful  views  from  the  chalet  on  every  side!  Geneva 
lying  under  us,  with  the  lake  and  the  whole  plain  bounded 
by  the  Jura  and  our  own  Saleve,  which  latter  seems  rather 
close  behind  our  house,  and  yet  takes  a  hard  hour  and  a 
half  to  ascend  —  all  this  you  can  imagine  since  you  know 
the  environs  of  the  town;  the  peace  and  quiet  move  me  the 
most." 

It  was  at  this  Villa,  or  as  Browning  calls  it  chalet,  that 
Miss  Egerton-Smith  died,  quite  suddenly.  She  was  the 
A.  E.  S.  to  whom  Browing's  poem  of  La  Saisiaz  is  dedi- 
cated, a  poem  containing  the  lines: 

"There's  Saleve's  own  platform  facing 

glory  which  strikes  greatness  small, 
Blanc  supreme  above  his  earth-brood  needles 
red  and  white  and  green, 
Horns  of  silver,  fangs  of  crystal  set  on  edge  in  his  demesne," 

A  volume  which  would  fully  record  every  British 
association  with  Geneva,  however,  would  swell  to  the  size 
of  an  encyclopaedia.  Yet  there  are  still  some  few  names 
which  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  of  James  Boswell  and 
Adam  Smith  among  them.  Boswell  passes  over  his  visit  to 
Geneva  in  silence,  so  far  as  we  know,  whereas  he  might 
surely  have  been  expected  to  leave  diverting  reminiscences 
of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  to  both  of  whom  he  had  intro- 
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ductions.  It  is  to  Dr.  John  Moore,  that  we  must  turn 
for  an  account  of  Voltaire.  He  was  the  father  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  another  of  the  countless  guests  at  Ferney  during 
Voltaire's  twenty  years'  residence  there,  and  he  dilates  at 
length  upon  his  host's  "piercing  eyes",  "the  most  piercing 
I  ever  beheld",  on  his  assiduousness  with  his  pen,  and  on 
the  hospitable  manner  of  his  life,  and  his  care  to  have 
always  a  "good  cook",  to  provide  for  the  visitors  from 
Paris,  the  visitors  from  Geneva,  and  the  constant  succession 
of  miscellaneous  persons  who  called  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction, and  most  of  whom  apparently  dined  at  Voltaire's 
table. 

Adam  Smith  who,  at  the  age  of  forty,  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship of  logic  at  Glasgow  University  to  travel  as  tutor 
to  the  young  duke  of  Buccleuch,  spent  two  months  in 
Geneva  in  1763,  and  might  also  have  left  us  valuable 
records  of  what  he  saw  there,  but  apparently  made  no 
attempt  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

One  of  the  most  notorious  of  British  literary  associations 
with  Geneva  is  that  of  John  Knox's  "First  Blast  of  the 
Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women", 
which,  if  not  actually  blown  from  that  city,  was  assuredly 
prepared  there,  and  which  did  not  endear  him  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  she  came  to  the  throne.  "To  promote 
a  woman  to  bear  rule,  superiority,  dominion,  or  empire", 
thundered  Knox,  "above  any  realm,  nation,  or  city,  is 
repugnant  to  nature,  contumely  to  God,  a  thing  most  con- 
trarious  to  His  approved  will,  and  approved  ordinance; 
and  finally,  it  is  the  subversion  of  all  equity  and  justice." 

"Of  necessity  it  is",  he  says,  in  an  opening  passage,  "that 
this   monstriferous   empire   of    women  (which    among   all 
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enormities  that  this  day  do  abound  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  is  most  detestable  and  abominable)  be  openly 
and  plainly  declared  to  the  world,  to  the  end  that  some  may 
repent  and  be  saved/'  In  1556  or  perhaps  1557  Knox 
discussed  the  "monstriferous  empire  of  women"  with  Calvin 
in  "a  private  conversation".  Calvin  was  ready  to  admit 
that  the  "government  of  women  was  a  deviation  from  the 
original  and  proper  order  of  nature,  to  be  ranked,  no  less 
than  slavery,  among  the  punishments  consequent  upon  the 
fall  of  man"  ;  but  he  could  not  forget  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phetesses Deborah  and  Huldah,  nor  Isaiah's  prophecy  that 
queens  should  be  the  nursing  mothers  of  the  Church. 
Therefore  he  thought  the  subject  best  let  alone,  because 
"custom  and  public  consent  and  long  practice"  did  allow 
"realms  and  principalities"  to  descend  to  females  by 
hereditary  right. 

Knox,  who  spent  much  time  between  1554  and  1559  in 
Calvin's  city,  where  he  became  joint-pastor  with  Goodman 
cf  the  English  congregation,  was  interested  only  in  Church 
matters,  and  apparently  wholly  insensible  to  the  charm  of 
Geneva's  situation  or  to  the  environment  of  the  lake.  Con- 
sequently no  description  of  the  city  or  the  lake  shores  as 
they  looked  in  his  day  need  be  sought  among  his  writings. 
Knox  had  eyes  for  the  religious  condition  of  a  place  alone, 
and  Geneva  seemed  to  him  "the  most  perfect  school  of 
Christ  that  was  in  the  earth  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles." 

Not  all  Geneva's  associations  with  England,  however, 
are  in  any  sense  of  the  word  literary.  Many  of  them 
as  has  been  said,  are  with  refugees,  religious  and  political, 
and  this  hospitality  has  been  extended  not  by  Geneva  alone 
but  by  many  of  the  smaller  towns  along  the  lake  shore. 
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It  was,  for  instance,  to  Vevey  that  Edmund  Ludlow,  one 
of  the  signatories  of  Charles  I's  death  warrant,  turned  for 
refuge  in  1660,  when  impeached  for  high  treason  and  forced 
to  flee  from  England.  Before  long  he  was  joined  by  nine 
other  regicides.  The  site  of  Ludlow's  house  was  part  of 
that  now  occupied  by  the  Hotel  du  Lac,  and  is  still  pointed 
out.  In  his  Memoirs,  published  at  Vevey  six  years  after 
his  death,  which  did  not  occur  till  1693,  Ludlow  says: 

"At  Vevey  we  were  received  with  the  greatest  Demonstra- 
tions of  kindness  and  Affection  both  from  the  Magistrates 
and  People;  the  public  Wine  was  presented  to  us  in  great 
abundance,  and  the  next  morning  the  Banderet  or  principal 
Magistrate,  accompanied  by  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Council,  came  to  the  place  where  we  lay  to  give  us  a  visit; 
expressing  themselves  ready  to  serve  us  to  the  utmost  of 
their  Power;  giving  us  thanks  for  the  Honour  they  said 
we  did  the  Town  in  coming  to  reside  among  them;  and 
assuring  us  that  though  they  were  sufficiently  informed 
concerning  our  Persons  and  Employments  Civil  and  Military, 
yet  the  principal  motive  that  inclined  them  to  offer  their 
services  in  so  hearty  a  manner  was  the  consideration  of  our 
Sufferings  for  the  Liberties  of  our  Country.  We  returned 
our  thanks  as  well  as  we  could;  and  the  next  Day,  having 
retired  to  a  private  House  belonging  to  one  Monsieur 
Dubois  who  was  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Town,  we  were 
again  visited  by  the  Magistrates  and  presented  with  Wine, 
with  Assurances  that  their  Excellencies  of  Bern  had  caused 
them  to  understand,  that  they  would  take  the  Civilities  they 
should  do  to  us,  as  done  to  themselves.  They  acquainted  us 
also,  that  Seats  were  ordered  for  us  in  both  their  Churches; 
that  the  Commander,  as  they  name  him,  was  directed  to 
accompany  us  the  first  time  to  the  one,  and  the  Chatelain  to 
the  other.  These  Favours  so  considerable,  so  cordial  and  so 
seasonable,  I  hope  a  Man  in  my  Condition  may  mention, 
without  incurring  the  Charge  of  Ostentation." 
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When  Charles  II  requested  the  extradition  of  the 
regicides,  offering  the  Government  of  Berne,  under  whose 
authority  they  were,  a  substantial  sum  as  a  bribe  to  hand 
them  over,  the  Bernese  authorities  returned  the  character- 
istic response  that  His  Majesty's  emissary  "might  return  by 
the  way  he  came",  which  apparently  he  did,  without  delay. 

Ludlow  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  and  is  buried  in 
the  old  church  of  St.  Martin,  in  Vevev. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
Geneva's  Attitude  during  the  War. 

Long  before  the  war  one  of  the  wisest  members  of  the 
Swiss  Federal  Council  said  that  French  Switzerland  could 
always  stand  alone  as  a  republic,  independently  of  German 
Switzerland,  but  that  German  Switzerland,  without  French 
Switzerland  beside  her,  would  not  be  able  to  stand  alone. 
He  did  not  say  that  German  Switzerland  would  not  be  able 
permanently  to  hold  her  own  against  the  influence  of  her 
northern  neighbour,  but  this  was,  of  course,  what  he  meant. 
From  the  very  first  days  of  August  19 14  till  November 
191 8  the  war  proved  to  the  hilt  the  truth  of  these 
statements.  And  this  was  frankly  admitted  by  Federal 
Councillor  Motta,  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  in 
191 5  and  1920,  who,  in  a  speech  delivered  on  November 
15th,  1 91 8,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  French-Swiss 
troops  to  Berne  to  keep  order  there  during  a  general  strike, 
said:  "We  are  not  forgetting  the  powerful  support  which  the 
country  has  found  in  French  Switzerland.  It  may  be  said 
that  during  the  war  French  Switzerland  twice  saved  the 
country — at  the  time  of  the  Colonels'  affair1,  and  during  the 

1  This  dates  back  to  December  1915.  In  February  1916  Colo- 
nel von  Wattenwyl,  chief  of  the  Swiss  Intelligence  Department, 
and    Colonel    Egli,    sub-chief    of  the    Army  Staff,  were  charged 
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general  strike  V —  Needless  to  say  these  words  of  Federal 
Councillor  Motta  were  too  true  to  be  pleasing  to  certain 
Swiss  newspapers  which,  during  the  war,  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  servility  to  the  German  General  Staff,  —  a 
servility  in  flagrant  opposition  to  the  supposed  independence 
of  all  Swiss.  Certain  journals  even  went  the  length  of 
not  reporting  this  passage  in  the  speech  of  a  man  whose 
position,  after  all,  corresponds  in  Switzerland  to  that  of  a 
British  Cabinet  Minister  in  Great  Britain;  and  among 
those  guilty  of  the  omission  was  a  Berne  paper  called 
the  Bund,  notorious  throughout  the  war  for  its  Uriah  Heep- 
like  attitude  to  the  German  General  Staff  and  Germany 
in  general.  Anyone  resident  in  Switzerland  before  and 
throughout  the  war,  as  we  were,  cannot  but  feel  the  pro- 
found justice  of  Federal  Councillor  Motta's  remarks.  Had 
it  not  been  for  French  Switzerland,  indeed,  a  fate  similar 


firstly  with  communicating  the  Swiss  General  Staff  bulletins, 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  draw  up  daily,  to  the  German  and 
Austrian  military  attaches  in  Switzerland;  and  secondljr  with 
having  communicated  to  a  military  attache  of  the  Central  Em- 
pires foreign  documents  exchanged  between  official  persons 
abroad  and  foreign  official  persons  in  Switzerland  and  their 
home  Government.  The  Colonels  were  acquitted  on  the  first 
charge  on  the  ground  that  they  had  acted  in  good  faith,  and  that 
their  action,  although  improper,  was  not  criminal.  The  second 
charge  could  not  be  proved.  The  feeling  of  the  French-Swiss 
about  this  scandal  was,  and  still  is,  one  of  indescribable  shame 
and  humiliation. 

1  A  general  strike  was  declared  throughout  Switzerland  in 
November  1918.  It  was  brought  about  by  German-Swiss  agitators, 
who,  it  was  alleged,  were  working  hand  in  hand  with  Bolchevists. 
French-Swiss  troops  were  sent  to  Berne,  Zurich,  and  other  parts 
of  German  Switzerland  to  maintain  order,  which  they  did 
admirably. 
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to  that  of  Bulgaria  might  quite  possibly  have  overtaken 
the  Swiss  Confederation.  We  are  not  saying  that  by  any 
means  all  German-Swiss  grovelled  to  the  German  General 
Staff.  Among  the  leading  German-Swiss  writers, 
scientists  and  merchants,  there  were  many  and  brilliant 
exceptions  —  indeed,  all  who  really  counted  for  anything 
openly  condemned  Germany  from  the  outset  of  the  war. 
Moreover,  unlike  many  lesser  German-Swiss,  these  shining 
lights  have  never  at  any  later  time,  when  the  fortunes  of 
war  changed,  deserved  to  be  called  Vicars  of  Bray. 

From  the  day  when  Austria  issued  her  haughty  chal- 
lenge to  Servia,  and  Germany  violated  Belgian  neutrality, 
the  Genevese  knew  their  own  minds  —  as,  indeed,  did  the 
French-Swiss  in  general.  Even  during  the  Entente's 
darkest  days  they  never  wavered,  either  in  their  loyalty 
to  what  they  believed  to  be  the  Powers  with  right  on  their 
side  or  in  their  conviction  concerning  the  ultimate  issue 
of  hostilities.  When  the  Pangermanist  Press  threatened 
the  French-Swiss,  saying  in  effect,  that  after  the  war  was 
over  they  would  wish  they  had  acted  differently,  that  after 
the  war  the  Germans  would  boycot  their  health  resorts  and 
not  send  their  girls  to  be  educated  in  French-Swiss  schools, 
the  Journal  de  Geneve  at  once  retorted  that  Professor 
Knatschke  might  stay  at  home;  while  the  Gazette  de  Lau- 
sanne replied  that  Lausanne  could  do  very  well  without 
Gretchens,  for  it  was  against  Lausanne  that  this  threat  of 
ceasing  to  send  German  Frauleins  to  be  educated  was 
chiefly  directed.  These  may  seem  small  matters,  but  they 
show  the  spirit  of  the  French-Swiss. 

To  assert  that  the  French-Swiss,  particularly  the  Gene- 
vese, were  merely  pro-French  because  of  the  affinity  of 
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language  and  proximity  to  France  and  because  so  many 
Genevese  families  trace  their  descent  to  Huguenot  refugees, 
is  to  show  a  complete  misconception  of  facts.  In  1870  the 
French-Swiss  were  on  the  side  of  Germany  and  against 
France,  because  they  then  believed  that  France  was 
the  stronger  Power  and  that  she  had  attacked  Germany,  the 
weaker.  Similarly  during  the  Boer  war,  they  were  against 
England,  also  because  they  thought  the  Boers  were  the 
weaker  and  within  their  rights.  Anyone  carefully  going 
through  the  files  of  the  Journal  de  Geneve  and  the  Gazette 
de  Lausanne,  particularly  for  the  latter  half  of  1914  and 
during  1915,  1916  and  191 7  will  find  superabundant  con- 
firmation of  our  statements.  These  journals,  and  likewise 
the  French-Swiss  press  in  Neuchatel,  La  Chaux-de-Fonds, 
Bienne,  Delemont,  Le  Locle,  Saint-Imier,  and  the  many 
other  small  places  where  Swiss  watchmaking  is  chiefly 
carried  on,  adopted  the  same  attitude.  They  showed  no 
hatred  against  the  German  people,  but  a  profound  detesta- 
tion of  German  methods  of  warfare,  of  Germany's  violation 
of  Belgium,  and,  last  but  not  least,  of  her  persistent  efforts 
to  force  her  views  upon  the  Swiss  and  not  allow  them  to 
form  their  own  opinions.  Perhaps  nothing  will  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  tone  of  the  French-Swiss  press  in 
general  than  to  cite  an  article  from  the  Journal  de  Geneve 
which  appeared  on  August  26th,  1914,  by  the  then  editor, 
M.  Georges  Wagnieres,  at  present  Swiss  Minister  in  Rome. 
The  article  is  entitled  "The  Fate  of  Belgium". 

"The  fate  of  Belgium",  it  begins,  "is  frightful.  A  peaceful, 
hard-working  country,  which  has  always  asserted  its  neutral- 
ity; which  lives  outside  the  rivalries  and  disputes  of  the  great 
Powers;   which  in  the  concert  of  nations  has  maintained  a 
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reserved  and  prudent  attitude;  which  has  not  in  any  way 
provoked  any  of  its  neighbours  —  this  country  one  morning 
sees  its  territory  invaded,  war  let  loose  upon  its  glebe,  its  cities 
conquered,  and  its  villages  set  on  fire.  The  presence  of  the 
invader  induces  two  other  peoples  to  come  and  put  a  stop  to 
his  advance,  so  that  three  formidable  foreign  armies  are 
facing  one  another,  and  for  days  and  weeks  past  have  been 
spreading  death  and  terror  over  this  innocent  land. 

"The  fate  of  Belgium  ought  above  all  to  appeal  to  us 
Swiss.  Belgium,  whose  sovereign  was  quite  recently  the 
guest  of  our  Federal  Council;  Belgium,  with  her  strongly 
marked  communal  traditions,  her  two  languages,  so  intense 
an  industrial  life  and  so  enterprising  a  commerce,  is  not 
unlike  Switzerland  in  some  respects.  Consequently  the  two 
countries,  from  the  standpoint  of  neutrality,  are  often  classed 
together." 

After  quoting  the  Treaty  of  November  15th  1831,  by 
which  Austria,  Prussia,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia 
guaranteed  the  permanent  neutrality  of  Belgium,  and  refer- 
ring to  the  Treaty  of  1867,  whereby  the  same  Powers 
guaranteed  the  permanent  neutrality  of  Luxembourg,  the 
Journal  de  Geneve  continues: 

"Now  have  Belgium  and  Luxembourg  acted  so  as  to  justify 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  breaking  of  these  solemn  treaties? 
Certainly  not.  None  of  the  facts  alleged  in  the  German 
declaration  of  war  can  ever  be  proved.  Belgian  and  Luxem- 
bourg neutrality,  with  such  lofty  names  to  guarantee  it,  has 
been  violated,  and,  what  is  more,  Belgium,  because  of  having 
defended,  in  1914,  against  the  army  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  Emperor  of  Germany,  a  treaty  signed  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  in  1831,  is  seeing  crushing  war  contributions  imposed 
upon  her  towns,  one  after  another,  as  if  she  herself  had 
brought  about  the  war  of  which  she  is  a  victim. 

"In    present    circumstances    we    mean    and    we    ought    to 
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preserve  complete  impartiality;  but  it  is  impossible  for  us, 
as  citizens  of  an  old  country,  a  country  lawfully  established, 
and  the  first  in  Europe  to  assert  the  principle  of  permanent 
neutrality,  not  to  raise  an  indignant  protest  on  behalf  of  a 
small  country  so  overwhelmed  with  misfortune." 

The  Gazette  de  Lausanne  was  then  under  the  editorship 
of  a  brilliant  and  heroic  man,  the  late  Colonel  Edouard 
Secretan,  a  member  of  the  Swiss  Parliament,  and,  it  may 
safely  be  said,  one  of  Switzerland's  saviours  during  the 
war.  About  this  time  Colonel  Secretan  wrote:  "It  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  Germany  can  redress  the  wrong  wrhich 
she  has  done  in  Belgium.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  Belgian 
blood  which  has  been  shed,  and  to  which  no  Empire  in  the 
world  can  restore  life.  Then  there  is  Louvain  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  the  other  devastations  which,  most  of  them  at 
least,  can  likewise  never  be  made  good  again."  Colonel 
Secretan,  like  the  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  con- 
cludes that  nothing  can  excuse  the  violation  of  Belgian 
neutrality,  and  that  in  committing  this  crime  Germany  did 
a  wrong  not  to  Belgium  alone  but  to  the  entire  world. 

We  have  quoted  these  two  leading  French-Swiss  organs 
as  typical  of  all  the  others.  Compare  these  flaming  words 
of  protest,  written  in  August  19 14,  with  some  written  in 
the  same  month  by  the  supposed  semi-official  German- 
Swiss  newspaper  of  Berne,  the  Bund.  Commenting  on  the 
news  of  the  destruction  of  Louvain,  it  wrote  on  August 
30th,  1 9 14:  "It  is  terrible  that  such  judgments  as  these 
should  still  be  necessary  in  present-day  wars.  But  a  popu- 
lation which  fires  on  troops  must  make  up  its  mind  to  the 
worst." 

Another  Berne  paper,  the  Tagblatt,  a  few  days  later, 
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evidently  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  was  descanting  not  only 
upon  the  successes  won  by  "our  troops"  in  East  Prussia, 
but  also  upon  "our  submarines"!  In  fact,  an  impartial 
outsider,  reading  the  Berne  Press  and  such  newspapers  as 
the  Ziircher  Post,  the  Neue  Zurcher  Nachrichten,  and  some 
smaller  Eastern  Swiss  journals,  could  not  have  been  blamed 
if  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  all  doing 
their  utmost  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Swiss  to  join 
Germany  in  the  war,  or  else  that  the  German  propagandists 
had  purchased  them,  as  they  did  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail.  To  prove  that  the  German  propagandists  were 
really  looking  for  Swiss  newspapers  to  purchase,  we  may 
mention  —  what  is,  after  all,  matter  of  common  knowledge 
—  that  they  did  attempt  to  buy  up  a  well  known  Genevese 
journal,  and  when  they  were  shown  the  door  and  shown 
it  once  for  all,  they  founded  newspapers  of  their  own. 

In  some  respects  the  French-Swiss  Press  may  be  said  to 
have  grasped  the  significance  of  the  war  and  foreseen  its 
development  more  accurately  than  did  any  London  or  Paris 
papers.  And  this  is  true  both  of  great  organs  such  as  the 
Journal  de  Geneve  and  of  small  country  papers  such  as,  to 
mention  two  out  of  many,  the  Feuille  d'  Avis  des  Montagnes, 
published  in  Le  Locle,  and  the  Jura  Bernois,  appearing  in 
Saint-Imier.  As  for  the  other  Genevese  papers,  the  Tri- 
bune de  Geneve  and  La  Suisse,  nothing  escaped  them,  and 
Entente  subjects  resident  in  Geneva,  and,  for  that  matter, 
throughout  Switzerland  during  the  war,  were  grateful 
daily  to  a  certain  irresistible  wag  signing  himself  Zed,  in 
La  Suisse,  who  made  such  mockery  of  the  Wolff  victories 
and  the  German  propagandists  in  general  as  to  cause  them 
to  smile  even  on  one  of  our  gloomiest  days. 
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It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  French-Swiss  never 
suffered  for  their  attitude  during  the  war.  We  British 
were  perhaps  then  too  much  preoccupied  to  know  who  our 
truest  friends  were,  while  the  French,  it  is  regrettable 
to  observe,  seem  to  have  accepted  the  French-Swiss  attitude 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Yet  this  attitude  was  not  due  to 
any  pro-French  leanings  properly  so-called,  while  as  for 
French  officialism,  it  has  nowhere  severer  critics  than 
among  the  French-Swiss.  Materially  the  French-Swiss 
did  not  benefit  by  their  attitude.  They  were  boycotted 
by  the  Central  Empires  and  ignored  by  the  Entente.  The 
principal  French-Swiss  industry  is  watchmaking,  and 
it  is  important  enough  to  have  its  own  trade  journal 
la  Federation  horlogere  Suisse.  Now,  the  editor  of  this 
periodical  several  times  during  the  war  received  threat- 
ening letters  from  German  wholesale  dealers  in  watches, 
menacing  him  with  loss  of  his  advertisements  and 
with  a  German  boycot  of  Swiss  watches.  To  crown  all, 
these  German  wholesale  watch  merchants  made  attempts  to 
pay  their  debts  to  French-Swiss  watchmaking  firms  with 
German  5  per  cent,  war  loan  stock,  which  the  firms  thus 
honoured  declined  to  accept.  Finally  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment had  to  intervene  and  make  it  understood  that  German 
war  loan  stock  was  not  legal  tender  in  Switzerland. 

Ferdinand  Hodler,  a  citizen  of  Geneva,  the  leading  Swiss 
artist  of  his  day,  whose  designs  can  be  seen  on  current 
Swiss  banknotes,  also  had  the  satisfaction  —  and  to  him 
it  doubtless  was  a  satisfaction  —  of  knowing  that  during 
the  war  one  of  his  pictures  was  removed  from  a  Cologne 
museum,  and  that  the  Secession  art  societies  of  both  Berlin 
and  Munich  had  erased  his  name  from  the  list  of  their 
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honorary  members  "because  of  the  unworthy  attitude  which 
he  has  adopted  to  the  German  people".  In  the  place  of 
his  picture  in  Cologne  the  following  notice  was  put  up: 
''Here  used  to  hang  a  picture  by  Ferdinand  Hodler,  who 
was  not  ashamed  to  set  his  signature  to  a  protest  by 
Genevese,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  an  unspeakable 
outrage  on  the  cathedral  of  Reims,  an  outrage  which, 
following  on  the  premeditated  destruction  of  the  historical 
and  scientific  treasures  of  Louvain,  constitutes  a  fresh  act 
of  barbarism  and  provocation  to  all  mankind." 

Ferdinand  Hodler  was  not  a  Genevese  by  birth,  but  of  a 
Bernese  family,  in  humble  not  to  say  poor  circumstances, 
his  father  having  been  a  carpenter.  After  losing  both 
parents,  he  went  to  Geneva,  while  still  in  his  teens,  and  it 
soon  became  his  real  home.  Whether  he  unconsciously  felt 
the  difference  between  the  constricted  atmosphere  of  his 
German-Swiss  surroundings  and  that  breadth  and  liber- 
alism which  seem  to  pervade  Geneva,  we  cannot  say;  but 
in  all  likelihood  this  was  so.  Hodler's  work  is  characterised 
by  breadth,  by  freedom,  and  by  independence  —  indeed,  he 
is  considered  by  many  to  have  been  the  originator  of  a 
special  school  of  art.  He  was  unquestionably  a  pioneer, 
because  of  his  application  of  the  laws  of  unity  and  order, 
—  what  he  called  parallelism.  In  his  youth  he  had  to 
work  his  way  up  with  difficulty,  and  slowly.  In  1878 
he  was,  however,  able  to  go  to  Spain  and  study  there  for 
a  considerable  while.  After  this  he  returned  to  Geneva, 
and  never  left  it  again  for  any  length  of  time. 

Hodler  was  a  prolific  artist,  and  his  works  of  all 
descriptions  number  more  than  three  thousand,  not  count- 
ing thousands  of  sketches  and  drawings.    His  chief  works 
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are  "Night",  "The  Retreat  from  Marignano",  "Tired  of 
Life"  (in  Vienna) ;  "Disappointed  Souls"  (in  Berne) ; 
"Gazing  into  the  Infinite";  "Gazing  into  Eternity",  and 
"The  sacred  Hour".  The  last  three  are  all  in  Zurich.  The 
Geneva  museum,  though  not  containing  any  of  Hodler's 
masterpieces,  has  some  good  examples  of  his  works,  includ- 
ing both  landscapes  and  portraits.  About  two  hundred  of 
his  most  recent  pictures  are,  however,  in  Geneva,  but 
privately  owned. 

Like  many  rare  personalities  Hodler  did  not  at  once 
find  recognition,  and  his  first  success  dates  only  from 
about  the  end  of  the  Eighties  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Nineties,  when  he  exhibited  at  the  Champ  de  Mars  in 
Paris.  His  international  fame,  however,  he  chiefly  owed 
to  a  large  exhibition  of  his  works  in  the  Vienna  Sezession  in 
1903.  Then  it  was  that  the  Germans  also  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  his  great  qualities,  and  began  to  confer  honours  and 
distinctions  upon  him,  of  all  of  which  they  deprived  him 
owing  to  his  attitude  in  the  war.  In  191 5  the  French  made 
him  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  three  years 
later,  in  191 8,  the  year  of  his  death,  the  city  of  Geneva 
created  him  an  honorary  citizen.  Exactly  eight  days  before 
he  died,  we  saw  him  in  Geneva.  He  expressed  surprise 
that  we  should  live  in  Berne,  as  we  did  then,  instead  of 
in  Calvin's  city,  and,  referring  to  the  attitude  of  some  of 
his  German-Swiss  confederates  during  the  war,  he  said: 
"I  am  glad  that  you  have  also  not  been  spared  during  this 
war.  You  must  have  done  very  good  work  for  your  father- 
land, and  you  must  be  a  very  good  friend  of  our  country 
when  the  pro-German  press  in  Berne  and  elsewhere  has 
been   attacking  you  so  often."     And  he  then  and  there 
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presented  us  with  his  autograph  portrait,  which  is 
reproduced  here.  The  autograph  may  have  been  one  of  the 
last  which  he  signed. 

It  was,  however,  not  only  a  great  artist  such  as  Hodler 
who  became  Genevese  under  the  influence  of  Geneva,  but 
many  others  in  very  different  walks  of  life  have  done  so. 
A  notorious  instance  is  the  philosopher  von  Bonstetten,  a 
Bernese,  and  an  assiduous  frequenter  of  Madame  de  StaeTs 
salon.  He  entirely  abandoned  Berne  for  the  sake  of 
Geneva,  where  he  lived  many  years,  dying  there  in  1832. 
He  was  so  far  from  regretting  his  change  of  domicile,  that 
one  day,  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  he  wrote:  "Every 
morning  I  wake  up  I  thank  God  that  I  am  in  Geneva 
and  not  in  the  Junkerngasse  in  Berne."  Von  Bonstetten 
used  to  correspond  with  the  poet  Gray,  and  Byron,  during 
his  visit  to  Geneva  met  him  several  times,  especially  at 
Coppet.  During  the  war  this  peculiar  Genevese  power  of 
fascination  was  even  more  marked  than  before,  and  at 
times  persons  actually  of  German  or  Austrian  origin  could 
not  resist  the  spirit  of  the  place,  occasionally  ending  by 
becoming  more  Genevese  than  the  Genevese  themselves  — 
not  affectedly,  but  sincerely. 

Like  all  the  principal  Swiss  towns,  Geneva  was  of  course 
during  the  war  pestered  by  spies,  propagandists  and  pro- 
fiteers. True,  she  used  to  rid  herself  of  these  slippery 
undesirables  as  often  as  she  could  catch  them,  but  this 
was  not  easy.  She  would  even  contrive  to  get  rid  of 
certain  officials  whom  the  Swiss  General  Staff  attempted 
to  impose  on  her,  and  whose  neutrality  was  doubtful.  For 
instance,  a  certain  officer  who,  early  in  the  war,  was 
Commandant  at  Chiasso  on  the  Italian-Swiss  frontier,  and 
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whose  son  was  an  officer  fighting  in  the  German  ranks, 
was  suddenly  transferred  from  Chiasso  to  Geneva  as 
censor.  The  Journal  de  Geneve  simply  said:  "If  this  man 
does  not  leave  Geneva  within  forty-eight  hours,  incidents 
will  take  place."  The  officer,  we  may  say,  did  leave,  and 
before  forty-eight  hours  had  elapsed,  and  he  left  to  go  direct 
to  Germany,  as  a  guest  of  the  German  General  Staff,  and 
while  there  acted  as  war  correspondent  for  certain  German- 
Swiss  papers.  Anyone  who  read  his  effusions,  whether 
from  Constantinople,  Russia,  or  the  Western  Front,  would 
at  once  admit  that  the  Genevese  knew  what  they  were  doing 
in  getting  rid  of  him. 

A  genuine  refugee,  however,  of  whatsoever  nationality 
he  might  be,  always  found  shelter  in  Geneva  during  the 
war,  and  such  as  were  in  want  always  received  assistance. 
The  Genevese,  indeed,  having  made  up  their  minds  on  the 
great  question  of  the  war,  left  political  wrangling  mostly 
to  the  German-Swiss,  although,  like  the  Athenians  of  old, 
they  are  supposed  to  be  given  to  disputations.  All  classes 
of  them  were  more  or  less  engaged  in  charitable  and  relief 
work.  Every  principal  shop  had  at  its  door  a  collecting 
box  for  the  Red  Cross,  which  organisation,  indeed,  with  its 
labours,  seemed  to  pervade  the  city.  And  these  charities 
extended  even  across  the  frontier  into  Savoy,  where 
thousands  of  evacuated  French  were  congregated  in  the 
first  months  of  the  war.  At  the  beginning  of  September 
1 914  we  ourselves  were  visiting  these  refugees  in  Savoy, 
along  the  Franco-Swiss  frontier,  near  Geneva.  In  one  of 
the  villages  through  which  we  passed,  then  crowded  with 
refugees,  we  found  a  tall,  distinguished-looking  man, 
whose  pockets  were  bulging  with  five-franc  pieces,  which 
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he  was  distributing  to  those  in  need,  addressing  to  each 
one,  as  he  did  so,  some  kindly  words  of  encouragement. 
We  recognised  him  at  once  as  a  well  known  Genevese 
member  of  the  Swiss  Parliament,  and  one  of  the  chief 
political  writers  on  the  Journal  de  Geneve.  In  another  of 
these  Savoyan  villages,  on  the  same  day,  we  found  his 
wife  and  daughter,  laden  with  as  many  parcels  as  they 
could  carry,  parcels  of  clothing  and  necessaries,  which  they 
were  distributing  among  the  women  refugees,  likewise 
encouraging  them  and  telling  them  that  better  days  would 
surely  come. 

Countless  thousands,  indeed,  had  cause  during  the  war  to 
think  with  gratitude  of  Geneva  and  the  Genevese. 
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her  own  description  of  life 
there,  in;  portrait  at  Geneva 
University,  112,  n5;  admira- 
tion of  Geneva,  1 1 2- 1 1 3  ;  de- 
scription of  Fete  de  la  Na- 
vigation, ii2-n3;  lives  with 
M.  and  Mme  d'Albert,  n3- 
n5;  studies  experimental 
physics,  114. 

Elizabeth,  Queen   of  England, 

25,   123. 

Enamel  work  and  painting,  3i- 

33,  36. 
England   (see  also    Great  Bri- 
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tain),  22,  24,  25-26,  32,  36, 

6l,  64,  78,    gi,    IO9,    III,    125, 

i3o. 

English  in  Geneva,  48. 

Escalade,  celebration  of,  14; 
commemorated  in  Reform- 
ation Monument,  95. 

Europe,  24,  27,  33,  37,  43,  60, 
73, 83, 98,  107,  1 15  ;  influence 
of  Calvin's  teaching  not  con- 
fined to,  58. 

Evelyn,  John,  visit  to  Geneva, 
io3-io5  ;  letter  to  Jean  Dio- 
dati,  io3  ;  account  of  Geneva, 
103-104;  has  smallpox  there, 
103-104;  Diary  quoted,  104- 
io5. 


Faraday,  Michael,  107-108. 
Farel,  William,  59;    included 

as  one  four  chief  reformers 

in   Reformation   Monument, 

89. 
Favre,  Guillaume,  Ste-Beuve's 

article  on,  14. 
Federal  Council  Swiss,  74,  127. 
Federation    horlogere   suisse, 

Germans  threaten  editor,  134. 
Felix,  brothers,  36. 
Felix  Holt,  1 1 3. 
Ferney,  107,  123. 
F6te  de  la  Navigation,  George 

Eliot  on,  112-1 13. 
Feuille  d'Avis  des  Montagues, 

i33. 
First  Blast  of  the    Trumpet 

quoted,   122. 
Fitz-Gerald,  Mrs.,  Browning's 

letter  to  quoted,  122. 


Florence,  123-124. 

France  (see  also  Savoy),  21,  23- 
24,  41,  53,  60,  61,  78,  83-84, 
88,  89,  90,  91,  92,  95,  1 1 5, 
i3o. 

Francois,  Alexis,  Prof.,  Le  ber- 
ceau  de  la  Croix-Rouge  quo- 
ted, 69 ;  one  of  the  two  com- 
plete investigators  of  Red 
Cross  archives,  70-71 ;  on 
Vatican's  attitude  duringwar, 
73-74;  Dans  la  lutte  quoted, 
73-74. 

Frankenstein,  101. 

Frederick  William  of  Branden- 
burg, the  Great  Elector,  90, 
91,  91-92,  95,  96. 

French,  the,  66,  84,  134,  i36; 
civilians  repatriated,  83-87  ; 
colonies,  78;  prisoners  of 
war  in  Germany,  lists  of  at 
Geneva  Red  Cross,  80;  refu- 
gees in  Geneva,  23,  24,  26,  28, 
29,  3 1,  32,  33,  36,  38,  39,  5 1, 
60  (and  see  Huguenots) ;  re- 
fugees commemorated  in  Re- 
formation Monument,  92 , 
1 38  ;  resident  in  Geneva,  5o- 
52  ;  soldiers'  communica- 
tions forwarded  by  Geneva 
Red  Cross  to  end  1918,  79. 

French-Swiss,  127-128;  inde- 
pendent attitude  and  inde- 
pendence of  Press  during 
war,  129-132,  i33,  134. 

French  Switzerland,  127;  watch- 
making industry  established 
by  refugees,  3i-32;  twice 
saved   Switzerland,    127-128. 
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See   above,     French-Swiss. 
Fribourg,     119;     visited      by 

Byron,    102. 
Froude,  J.  A.,  quoted  on  great 

Presbyterians,  61-62. 
Fusterie,  Temple  de  la,  5i. 

Galilee,  53. 

Gallic  War,   12. 

Gambas,  the,  102. 

Gazette  de  Lausanne,  retort  to 
Pangermanist  Press,  129,  i3o; 
on  Germany's  wrong  to  Bel- 
gium, l32. 

Geneva  Academy.  See  Geneva 
University. 

Geneva  Bible,  93. 

Geneva,  Canton  of,  expend- 
iture on  education,  25. 

Geneva  College,  118:  founda- 
tion of,  25-26. 

Geneva  Convention,  the  first, 
signed  71  ;  second  signed  71, 
72,  76. 

Geneva  People's  Kitchens,  84 ; 
Public  Welfare  Association, 
see,  P.  Red  Cross,  see  R. 
Republic  of  Geneva,  12,  24, 
25  ;  Town  Hall,  71.  Univer- 
sity of,  refugee  students  at, 
20;  foundation  of,  25-26; 
famous  British  students  at, 
109;  George  Eliot's  portrait 
at,  112  ;  other  refs.  11,  25, 
44,  49,  52,  73,  88,  1 1 5,  118. 

Geneva  (see  also  Geneva,  Lake 
of,  and  Genevese)  :  unlike 
other  Swiss  towns  8-9 ;  wo- 
men  of,  9-i3;  various  opin- 


ions about  and  tributes  to, 
11,  12,  i3,  14,  16,  24-25,  43- 
48,  55,  io5,  106,  iii,ii5,  122  : 
antiquity  of,  12;  long  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  12;  strong 
individuality,  12  et  seq.,  43, 
46,  48;  wealth,  14,  17-18,48; 
society  in,  14-15  ;  beauty  of 
situation,  16-17 ;  cosmopo- 
litanism, 18,  i9,38;  contrasts 
in  modern  Geneva,  19  ;  pop- 
ulation, 19,  98;  hospitality 
and  indebtedness  to  refugees, 
18,  19-22,  23  et  seq.,  3i  et 
seq.,  5 1,  60;  called  by  Tal- 
leyrand fifth  part  of  the 
world,  24 ;  educational  cen- 
tre, 25,  26,  106,  101 ;  number 
of  illiterates  in  1912,  25; 
famous  doctor  Tronchin,  27  ; 
arts  and  industries,  3i  et 
seq.  ;  Queen  Victoria's  visit 
to,  34;  silkweaving,  36;  lace- 
making,  36  ;  a  city  of  Inter- 
nationalism, 38;  donations 
from  refugees,  etc.,  39 ;  Ro- 
man Catholic  view  of,  40  et 
seq.  ;  celebrates  centenary 
abolition  of  mass,  44;  finan- 
cial ability  of  Genevese,  47  ; 
thriftiness,  48  ;  financial  me- 
tropolis of  Switzerland,  48; 
sumptuary  edicts  in,  49,  54; 
mass  again  said  in,  5o-5i, 
53 ;  Red  Cross  work  during 
war,  see  under  R.  ;  since 
1914  known  as  a  city  of  Good 
Samaritans,  87 ;  Reformation 
Monument,  88-97 »  Escalade, 
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celebrations  of,  14;  motto  of 
Geneva,  97 ;  British  and 
French  associations  with, 
98-126;  Gibbon's  use  of 
public  libraries,  99  ;  Milton's 
visit  to,  io2-io3;  Evelyn's, 
io3-io5;  Addison's,  io5  ;  very 
well  known  in  17th  century, 
io5  ;  Bishop  Burnet's  impres- 
sions, 106;  many  British  re- 
sidents even  in  1739,  106; 
Gray's  visit,  106  ;  Gold- 
smith's, 106-107;  Words- 
worth's 107  ;  British  scien- 
tists and  Geneva,  107-109  J 
British  students,  109;  British 
novelists,  1 10-1 15  ;  Ruskin 
on  Geneva  from  1 830-1840, 
1 15  et  seq.  ;  Browning's  resid- 
ence near,  121 -122;  Adam 
Smith's  visit,  123 ;  British 
refugees  in,  124-126;  regi- 
cides take  refuge  there,  125- 
126;  attitude  during  war, 
129-137,  i38;  Press  during 
war,  i3o-i33;  honours  Ferdi- 
nand Hodler,  i36;  city's 
trials  during  war,  i37~i38; 
Red  Cross  work  chief  war 
occupation,  i38-i39. 
Geneva,  Lake  of :  literary  asso- 
ciations, 98  et  seq.  ;  Byron 
and  the  Shellreys,  100-101 ; 
John  Evelyn  impressed  with 
beauty,  io3,  sails  along,  io5, 
praises  lake  trout,  104-105  ; 
Addison's  admiration  of,  io5, 
no;  George  Eliot's  admira- 
tion of,  1 1 2-1 1 3. 


Geneve  et  ses  poetes,  quoted, 
53-54,  55-56. 

Genevese,  the  (see  also  Geneva) : 
unlikeness  to  other  Swiss,  9, 
34;  skilled,  goldsmiths, 
36  ;  acquaintance  with  Great 
Britain,  9 ;  local  patriotism,  14 
in;  resemblance  to  Scotch, 
and  Irish,  18;  homes,  18; 
slums,  18-19;  celebrate  Battle 
of  Boyne,  5i-52;  patricians, 
52-53. 

Germans,  84,  134,  i36;  Catho- 
licism, 43 ;  Department  of 
Geneva  Red  Cross,  80;  in 
Geneva,  49;  in  Belgium,  77; 
General  Staff,  128,  129,  i38; 
repatriated  Civilians,  83-87 ; 
prisoners  of  war  and  Geneva 
Red  Cross  records  of,  80-81; 
Protestantism,  43;  "works 
of  charity"  in  Belgium,  77. 

German-Swiss,  their  type  com- 
pared with  Genevese  type, 
34  ;  Byron's  opinion  of,  102  ; 
exceptions  to  their  pro-Ger- 
manism, 129  ;  Hodler  on  their 
attitude  during  war,  i36  5 
other  refs.  128,  i38. 

German  Switzerland  (and  see 
above),  Byron's  tour  in,  102  ; 
dependence  on  French  Swit- 
zerland, 127;  German  in- 
fluence in  and  pro-German- 
ism during  war,  127  et  seq.; 
French-Swiss  troops  sent  to 
keep  order,  in  128. 

Germany  (see  Germans)  174,  78, 
80,  88,  92,  1 1 5,  128,  129,  i3o, 
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i32,  i33;  press  propaganda 
in  Switzerland,  i33 ;  at- 
tempts force  German  war 
loan  stock  on  French-Swiss, 
1 34,  1 38. 

Gex,  5o. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  98-99;  Auto- 
biography, 98 ;  Decline  and 
Fall,  98-99  ;  his  haunts  visit- 
ed by  Byron,  99  ;  his  acacia 
and  garden,  99;  mentioned 
by  Browning,  122. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  on  Calvin- 
ism, 63. 

Glasgow  University,  123. 

Goodman,  Pastor,  124. 

Goyau,  Georges,  article  in  Cor- 
respondant  quoted,  40  et 
seq. ;  book  Une  Ville-Eglise, 
quoted,  41. 

Grand  Council  Chamber,  Ge- 
neva, 71. 

Grattan,  Henry,  63. 

Gray,  Thomas,  46,  106,  137. 

Great  Britain,  Genevese  better 
acquainted  with  than  other 
Swiss,  9;  more  associations 
with  Geneva  than  any  other 
Swiss  place,  98 ;  other  refs. 
71,  i3i,  88. 

Great  Elector,  see  Frederick 
William  of  Brandenburg. 

Greek  Red  Cross,  81 ;  soldiers' 
communications  forwarded 
to  end  1918,  79. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden, 
95. 

Hague  Conventions,  73:  1906 
Convention,  76. 


Halifax,  Lord,  io5. 

Haller,  Albrecht  von,  47. 

Harrison,  Frederic,  64 

Helvetii,  12. 

Henry  IV  of  France,  90. 

Hermance,  route  d',  no. 

High  Commission  Court,  64. 

Hindenburg,  70. 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  64. 

Hodler,  Ferdinand,  134-137; 
made  to  suffer  by  Germans  for 
attitude  during  war,  i34-i35. 

Holland,  persecution  of  Pro- 
testants in,  64;  other  refs. 
24,  38,  57,  60,  88.  95. 

Holy  See,  (see  also  Vatican),  73 

Horace,  35. 

Hotels,  (in  Geneva  unless 
otherwise  stated)  :  d'Angle- 
terre,  37  ;  des  Etrangers,  117; 
du  Lac,  Vevey,  125 ;  Na- 
tional, no;  de  la  Navigation, 
37,   Mazzini's  rooms   in,  37. 

H6telde  Ville,  38. 

Huaud,  the  brothers,  33. 

Huguenots  (see  also  Refugees, 
French):  26,  36,  38,  5o,  5i, 
61,  90,  91,  95,  96,  i3o. 

Huldah,  Hebrew  prophetess, 
124. 

Hungary,  88,  94-95,  96  :  Na- 
tional Uprising  commemor- 
ated in  Reformation  Mon- 
ument, 94. 

Huss,  John,  89. 

Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty, 


"  Inter  Arma  Caritas  ",  78. 
International  Finance,  Geneva's 
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leading  occupation  now,  38  ; 
Stendhal's  tribute  to  Genevese 
financiers,  47  ;  city's  position 
during  war,  48. 

International  Prisoners  of  War 
Agency,  Geneva,  81  et  seq. 

International  Public  Welfare 
Congresses,  68. 

International  Red  Cross  Com- 
mittee or  Society,  see  R. 

International  Reformation  Mo- 
nument, 65,  88,  97,  foun- 
dation and  unveiling,  88; 
cost,  88;  site,  88-89;  de- 
scription of,  89  et  seq ;  central 
group  of  Reformers,  89-90; 
only  note  of  colour,  90;  bas- 
reliefs,  90-95;  Dutch  bas- 
relief,  90-91,  English  93-94, 
French  90,  German  91-92, 
Hungarian  94-95,  Scotch  92, 
Swiss  90,  United  States  92- 
93;  sculptors,  see  Bouchard 
and  Landowski;  defrayment 
of  cost,  92;  motto  of,  97. 

Inquisition,  65;  in  Rome,  49; 
in  Spain,  21,  64. 

Ireland  (see  also  Ulster) :  24, 
57,  88^ 

Irish,  likened  to  Genevese,  18; 
Presbyterian  Minister  on  Cal- 
vin, 58-65 ;  Protestants,  per- 
secutions of,  64 ;  Roman 
Catholics,  5i. 

Isaiah,  quoted,  124. 

Israel  65. 

Italy,  37,  61,  78,  1 1 5 ;  refugees 
in  Geneva,  23,  36-37,  38,  49, 
52,  60;   soldiers'  communic- 


ations forwarded  by  Geneva 
Red  Cross  to  end  1918,  79. 

James  I  of  England,  32. 

Japanese  Section  Geneva  Red 
Cross,  80. 

Jesuits,  5o,  65,  94. 

Jewellery,  manufacture  of  in 
Geneva,  3i,  32,  33,   1 19-120. 

Jews,  (Russian)  refugees  in  Ge- 
neva, 20. 

Josephine,  Empress,  37. 

Journal  de  Geneve,  military 
critic  of,  21;  retort  to  Pan- 
germanist,  129;  article  on 
"  Fate  of  Belgium  "  quoted. 
i3o-i32  ;  other  refs.  1 13,  i3o, 
1 33,  1 38. 

Judaism,  5o. 

Julie  (Rousseau's),  99. 

Jura  Bernois,  i33.  Jura  moun- 
tains, in,  119,  122. 

Katay,  Chancellor,  22,  94. 

Keser,  Dr,  Jean,  on  evacuated 
and  repatriated  civilians , 
quoted,  85,  86-87. 

Knox,  John,  included  in  Refor- 
mation Monument,  89  and 
92;  discussion  with  Calvin 
on  "women  as  rulers  ",  124; 
joint-pastor  of  English  con- 
gregation in  Geneva,  124; 
opinion  of  city,  124;  other 
refs.  61,  63,  123-124. 

Lace  and  lace  trimmings,  36. 
Lake  Geneva  and  its  Literary- 
Landmarks,  quoted,  3o. 
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Lambeth,  1 16. 

Lamennais,  Felicite  Robert, 
Abbe  de,  46. 

Landowski,  P.  91,  92,  93. 

'Lausanne,  Gibbon's  residence 
in,  98-99 :  use  of  public  lib- 
raries; 99;  other  refs,  io3. 

League  of  Nations,  suitability 
of   Geneva   as    headquarters 

for,  7-8 ;  other  refs,  10,  i3,  14-15 

Leben  Jesu,  George  Eliot's 
translation  of,  no. 

Leipsic,  battle  of,  11 5. 

Leman  Lake.  See  Geneva,  Lake 
of. 

Leyden,  52. 

Locke,  John,  52. 

Locle,  Le,  brave  attitude  during 
war,  i3o;  other  refs.  32,  i33. 

Lombardy,  37,  68. 

London,  11,  i5,  67,  74,  107, 
120,  1 33 :  Bishop  of,  see 
Compton. 

Lords,  the  (of  England)  93,94. 

Loti,  Pierre,  n. 

Louis  XIV,  insists  on  Resident 
in  Geneva,  5o-5i  ;  other  refs. 
91,  96. 

Louis  XVI,  chooses  a  Genevese 
as  financier,  47  ;  99. 

Louvain,  i35  ;  Gazette  de  Lau- 
sanne on  Germany's  destruc- 
tion of,  1 32  ;  Bund,  of  Berne, 
on,  i32. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  44. 

Lucca,  23,  36,  52. 

LudendorrT,  70 

Ludlow,  Edmund,  125-126; 
Memoirs   quoted,  125. 


Lullin,  Professor  Ami,  29. 
Luther,  89. 
Lutheranism,  63. 
Luxembourg,  i3i. 
Lyon,  36,  43,  84. 

Maison  de  Ville.  See  H6tel-de- 
Ville. 

Manfred,  102. 

Marcombes,  Robert  Ball's  Ge- 
nevese tutor,  107. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  93. 

Mary,  wife  of  William  of 
Orange,  93. 

Mary  Stuart,  92. 

Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's, 
8,  22,  28,  64. 

Maunoir,  Dr.  Theodore,  68. 

Mayflower,  the,  92,  93;  May- 
flower Compact,  92-93. 

Mazzini,  Guiseppe,  refugee  in 
Geneva,  37. 

Mead,  Dr.,  26. 

Meillerie,  99. 

Memoiresd'un  Touriste,  47. 

Meurthe-et-Moselle,  87. 

Middle  Ages,  Christianity  of,  64. 

Milton,   John,    letter  to    Jean 

Diodati,  23,  io3 ;  friendship 
with  him,  37,  61  ;  cited,  96, 
98;  visit  to  Geneva,  102-103. 

Modern  Painters,  n5. 

Monnier's,  Geneve  et  sespoetes, 
quoted,  53-54,  55-56. 

Mont  Blanc,  first  ascended  by 
a  Genevese,  29  ;  Bishop  Bur- 
net's reference  to,  106;  other 
refs.  17,  89,  100,  106,  1 1 3, 
122. 
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Montague,  Charles,  io5. 

Moore,  Dr.  John,  description 
of  Voltaire,  122. 

Moore,  Sir  John,  122. 

Moore,  Thomas,  Life  of  Lord 
Byron,  quoted  100,  101 ;  By- 
ron's letter  to  quoted,  102. 

Morley,  Viscount,  tribute  to 
Calvin  64-65. 

Morocco,  78. 

Morn  ex,  1 1 5. 

Moses,  65. 

Motta,  Guiseppe,  tribute  to 
French  Switzerland,  127-128. 

Moynier,  Gustave,  67,  68,  69; 
able  attend  meetings  for  re- 
vision First  Geneva  Con- 
vention, 71. 

Munera  Pulveris,  1 1 5 

Munich,  134. 

Murray,  John,  99. 

Musee  Rath,  headquarters  Red 
Cross  during  war,  39,  68,  72, 
79>  82 ; 

Nantes,  43:  Revocation  of 
Edict  of,  8,  22,  24,  5i,  64; 
Signing  Edict  of,  90. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  see  B. 

Nassau,  William  of,  see  Wil- 
liam the  Silent. 

Navigation,  Fete  de  la,   see  F. 

Necker,  Jacques,  47. 

Necker,  madame  (seeCufehod) 

9>  99- 

Netherlands  (see  Holland),  91. 

Neuchatel,  brave  attitude  du- 
ring war,  i3o;  other  refs.  32, 
119. 


Neue Ziircher Nachrichten  i33 

New  England,  colony  of,  92-93. 

New  Testament,  60. 

New  York  Evening  Mail,  i33. 

Neyre,  (Savoyan  priest)  53. 

Nightingale,  Miss,  67. 

Nimes,  36,  3g. 

Nineteenth  Century  and  After 

quoted,  64-65. 
Nouvelle  Heloise,  99. 
Nuneaton,  no. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  see  William 

the  Silent. 
Orleans,  Duke  of,  28. 
Ouchy,  99. 
Oxford,  52. 

Palestine,  58. 

Pangermanist  Press,  129. 

Paris,  11,25,28,35,39, 108, 120, 
123,  i33;  route  de,  116. 

Parthenon,  116. 

Passementerie.  See  Lace. 

Pattison  Mark,  on  Calvin,  64-65. 

Paul,  Apostle,  60. 

Paul  III,  Pope,  36. 

Pavia,  1 5. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  3g. 

People's  Kitchens  of  Geneva,  84 

Perdita,  121. 

Persia,  65. 

Petrograd,  20:  Red  Cross  organ- 
isation in,  81-2. 

Pewter  industry  in  Geneva,  36. 

Philip  II  of  Spain,  64,  91. 

Piedmont,  96. 

Pilgrim  fathers,  92-93. 

Place  Neuve,  Geneva,  68. 
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Plainpalais,  5o. 
"  Plough  of  Peace  ",  71-72. 

Plutarch,  35, 

Polidori,  (Byron's  Italian  phy- 
sician) 101. 

Popery,  49  ;  reintroduced  into 
Geneva,  53. 

Portland,  Earl  of,  93. 

Portuguese  Department  Ge- 
neva Red  Cross,  80  ;  soldiers' 
communications  forwarded 
through    Red    Cross   to  end 

i9l8>  79- 

Post   Tenebras  Lux,  97,   in. 

Potsdam,  Edict  of,  91-92. 

Praeterita  quoted,  u5-i2i. 

Predestination,  Calvin's  doc- 
trine of,  60. 

Pregny,  27. 

Prisoner  of  Chillon,  see  C. 

Prisoners  of  War  Agency.  See 
under  International. 

Promenade  des  Bastions,  89. 

Presbyterians  and  Presbyterian 
Church,  58-6 1 ;  Froude  quot- 
ed on  61-62;  Grattan  quoted 
on  63 ;  American  Presby- 
terians, 58. 

Protestants,  Irish,  see  I. 

Prussia,  founder  of  95-96 ;  kings 
of,  1 3 1  ;  East  Prussia,  i33. 

Public  Welfare  Association  of 
Geneva,  connection  with  Red 
Cross,  67,  70;  International 
Congresses  of,  68. 

Puritans,  61. 

Quai  du  Mont-Blanc,    18,  no. 


Quarterly  Review,  quoted  24- 

25. 


Rath,  the  demoiselles,  3g.  See 
also  Musee  Rath. 

Ravenna,  102. 

Red  Crescent,  Constantinople, 
81-82. 

Red  Cross,  19,  43 ;  founders 
of  etc,  66-75;  work  during 
war,  76-87 ;  Committe  of  5 
Genevese  who  originated  or- 
ganisation, 67-70;  archives 
only  twice  thoroughly  invest- 
igated, 70;  first  Geneva  Con- 
vention signed,  71  ;  badge, 
why  selected,  71  ;  enlarges 
scope  of  work  in  1912,72;  tact 
and  impartiality  needed  and 
exercised,  72  ;  interventions 
of  during  war,  72-73,  76 
et  seq. ;  Vatican  and  others 
attempt  to  intervene  in  work, 
73-75 ;  immensity  and  variety 
of  work  accomplished  76,  78 
et  seq.,  83 ;  protests  received 
by  76-77 ;  Belgian  Red  Cross 
and  von  Bissing,  77;  motto 
78;  smallness  of  expenditure 
81 ;  prisoners  of  War  Agency, 
81  et  seq.;  difficulties  of  war 
work  82  ;  "war  godmothers" 
83;  trains,  84;  German  De- 
partment, 80;  British  Section, 
80 ;  Portuguese  Dept.  80 ; 
Roumanian  Dept.  80;  United 
States  Dept.  80;  Japanese 
Section,  80;  Russian  Section 
80;  Copenhagen  branch  81; 
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Vienna  branch,  81-82  ;  Petro- 
grad  branch  81-82;  Rome 
branch  81-82;  Belgrade 
branch  81-82;  Greek  branch 
81-82. 

Reformation,  effect  on  Geneva, 
8  ;  preaching  of  commemor- 
ated in  Reformation  Monu- 
ment 90;  John  Knox's  preach- 
ing it  in  Edinburgh  likewise 
commemorated  92  ;  other 
refs.  12,40,  49,  59,95. 

Reformation  Chamber,  Cham- 
bre  de  la   Reformation,   49. 

Reformation,  International  Mo- 
nument, see  I. 

Refugees :  British  in  Geneva, 
60,  in  Vevey,  121-126;  Dutch 
in  Geneva,  60;  French,  23, 
24,  3i,  32,  33,  36,  37,  38,  39, 
5 1,  52,  60;  Italian,  20,  23,  36, 
38,  60;  modern  times,  21, 
19-20;  as  students  at  Geneva 
University,  20;  Savoyan,  18; 
Spanish,  60;  sovereigns,  37- 
38;  Russian  (Jewish)  20;  do- 
nations to  Geneva  39;  indus- 
tries introduced  by,  36,  and 
see  under  Geneva:  Roman 
Empire's  policy  towards,  22. 

Regicides.  See  Ludlow. 

Reims,  i35. 

Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  See  Nantes. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  ar- 
ticles on  Geneva  quoted,  40, 
48. 

Rh6ne,  116;  Ruskin's  descrip- 
tion of,  120-12 1. 


'  Rights,  Bill  of,  commemorated 
in  Reformation  Monument, 
93-94 ;  Declaration  of,  93. 

Rive,  Professor  de  la,  114. 

Roberts,  Lord,  70. 

Rod,  Edouard,  Les  Capitales 
du  Monde  quoted,  11,  12,  14, 
46. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  107. 

Roman  Catholic  propaganda 
41-42;  Press  73. 

Rome,  25,  49,  62,  i3o;  Church 
of  (see  also  Vatican),  24,  40, 
42,  45, 62 ;  Red  Cross  organ- 
isation in,  81-82. 

Romola,  11 3. 

Rosebery,  Earl  of,  ancestors 
settled  Geneva,  26. 

Rouen,  43. 

Roumanian  Department  Ge- 
neva Red  Cross,  80;  soldier's 
communications  forwarded 
by  Red  Cross  to  end  1918,  79. 

Rousseau,  David  (Jean  Jacques' 
grandfather),  34,  52. 

Rousseau  Isaac,  34-35. 

Rousseau  Jean,  34. 

Rousseau  Jean  Jacques,  34-35, 
io3,  122  ;  originator  of  idea 
that  wounded  should  be  con- 
sidered neutral  in  war,  70-71 ; 
Contrat Social,  quoted,  70-71 
Byron  visits  scenes  made 
famous  by  his  works,  99-100. 

Ruskin,  John;  Praeterita  quot- 
ed, n5-i2i;  lives  at  Mornex 
and  writes  Munera  Pulveris 
u5;  friend  of  Browning, 
121. 
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Russia,  20,  21,  78,  i3i,  i38  : 
prisoners  of  war,  81 ;  Russian 
section  Geneva  Red  Cross, 
80-81. 

St.    Bartholomew's,    massacre 

of,  8,  22,  28,  64. 
St.  Bernard  Pass,  io3. 
St.  Gervais,  Temple  de,  26. 
St.Giles'  Cathedral,  Edinburgh, 

92. 
St.  Imier,  brave  attitude  during 

war,  i3o,  i33. 
St.  Martin,  Church  of  (Vevey), 

126. 
St.  Pierre,  Cathedral  of,  25. 
Sainte-Beuve,  11;  Causeries  du 

Lundi  quoted,  24,  44. 
Sales,  St.  Francois  de,  56. 
Saleve,  the,  u5,  118,  121,  122  ; 

n  angle  "  of  the,  118;  Grande 

Gorge,  121. 
Salisbury,     Bishop     of,    see 

Burnet. 
Samaritans'Society,  84. 
Sandgate,  120. 
Sardinia,  53. 
Saussure,  Horace  Benedict  de, 

29-30,  35,  116. 
Savingsbanks,  Geneva  fifth  Eu- 
ropean town  to  introduce,  48. 
Savoy,  116,  i38:  Counts  of,  12 

Duke  of,  (of  Escalade  fame), 

95. 
Savoyan    Mountains,    17;    re- 
fugees, 18. 
Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,    u3. 
Schaffhausen,  84. 


Scotch,  likened  to  Genevese, 
18;  other  refs.  46,  48. 

Scotland,  24,  57,  63,  64,  89,  90. 

Secheron,  Byron  meets  the 
Shelleys  at,  100. 

Secretan,  Colonel  Edouard 
quoted,  i32. 

Seine,  the  116. 

Semaine  Litter  aire  de  Geneve, 
quoted,  42. 

Servet,  Michel  (Servetus),  55,58. 

Servia,  129:  soldiers'  com- 
munications forwarded  by 
Geneva    Red    Cross   to  end 

i9l8>  79- 

Shakespeare's  Cliffs,  118. 

Shelleys,  the,  100-102  ;  evenings 
at  Villa  Diodati,  101 ;  Percy 
Bysshe,  almost  loses  life  on 
Geneva  Lake,  101  ;  writes 
Hymnn  to  Intellectual  Beau- 
ty, 102;  Mrs.  Shelley,  writes 
Frankenstein,  101. 

Silkweaving,  introduced  Ge- 
neva by  refugees,  36. 

Silas  Marner,  11 3. 

Simplon  Pass,  io3. 

Sismondi,  11. 

Smith,  Adam,  123. 

Solferino,  battle  of,  66. 

Somers,  John,  93. 

Sonderbund  war,  67. 

South  Downs,  compared  with 
Saleve,  118. 

Spain,  21,  60,  64,  65,  91,  i35; 
refugees  in  Geneva,  60. 

Spanheim,  Frederic,  44. 

Sparta,  65. 

Spectator,  Addison's,  io5. 
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Stael,  madame  de,  Byron's 
visit  to,  ioo :  other  refs.  9, 
i37. 

Standish,  Captain  Myles,  93. 

Stanhope  family,  26;  Stanhope, 
Count,  26. 

Stendhal,  11,  i3,  14,  i5,  43, 
46,  47. 

Stocking  weaving,  introduced 
into  Geneva  by  refugees,  36. 

Strassburg,  59. 

Strauss'  Leben  Jesu,  no. 

Suisse,  La,  attitude  during  war, 
i33. 

Sully  (Henry  IV's  Minister)  90. 

Swiss,  the,  96 ;  Byron's  opinion 
of,  102;  army,  soldiers,  67, 
85,  86;  General  Dufour's 
Advice  to  Swiss  Army  con- 
cerning conduct  of  troops  on 
campaign,  70;  Swiss  Army 
medical  corps,  84;  General 
Staff,  128,  1 37-1 38. 

Switzerland  (and  see  above) : 
expels  Mazzini,  37 ;  centre 
for  Roman  Catholic  pro- 
paganda, 41  :  Geneva  financial 
metropolis  of,  48:  Red  Cross 
propose  intern  married  men 
in,  73;  presidentMotta quoted 
on,  127-128;  "Colonels'  Af- 
fair", 127  and  127-128,  note: 
Press  during  war,  128-37; 
other  refs.  16,  38,  57,60,  83, 
84,  88,  91,  98,  99,  102,  io5, 
128,  129,  i3i,  i32,    i33,  134. 

Tacitus,  35. 
Tagblatt  (Berne)  i32. 


Talleyrand  quoted,  24,  43. 

Temple  de  la  Fusterie,  5i,  de 
St  Gervais,  26. 

Tennyson,  7,  22. 

Thames,   116. 

Theatre  de  Geneve,  39. 

Themistocles,  16. 

Thomas,  Pastor  Frank,  45. 

Thouars,  Due  de,  90. 

Ticino,  17. 

Transylvania,  Prince  of.  See 
Bocskay. 

Tribune  de  Geneve,  i33. 

Tronchin  family,  26  ;  Louis,  52, 
Dr.  Theodore,  26-28;  opin- 
ion of  his  patient  Voltaire, 
27-28  ;  attends  Voltaire  on 
deathbed,  28. 

Turenne,  Vicomte  de,  90. 

Turkey,  58,  78. 

Turner,  mentioned  in  Prae- 
terita,  116. 

Turrettini,  Francesco,  52;  Jean- 
Alphonse,  his  grandson,  52. 

Tuscany,  102. 

Ulster  people,  Genevese  com- 
pared with,  46;  Presby- 
terianism  of,  58. 

United  States,  influence  of  Cal- 
vin's teaching  traceable  there, 
58;  Department  of  Genevese 
Red  Cross,  80 ;  more  asso- 
ciations with  Geneva  than 
with  any  other  Swiss  place, 
98  ;  other  refs.  22,  24,  43,  61, 
71,  72,  88,  92. 

Un  Souvenir  de  Solferino,  by 
Dunant,  66,  68. 
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Valdo,  89. 

Vampire,  the,  by  Byron,  how 

written,  101. 
Vatican,   attempts    to    acquire 

some  of  Red  Cross'  prestige, 

74- 

Vaudois,  the  96. 

Venice,  109. 

Vevey,  Ludlow  and  other  regi- 
cides take  refuge  there,  125- 
1 26 ;  Ludlow's  death  in,  1 25  ; 
other  refs.  99. 

Victoria,  Queen,  visit  to  Gene- 
ve se  watchmaker  "pere 
Bautte",  34. 

Victoria  Hall,  39. 

Vienna,  Peace  of,  94-95  J  Red 
Cross  81  ;  Secession,  i36. 

Villa  Diodati,  Byron's  residence 
at,  100,  10 1. 

Villa  La  Saisiaz,  Browning's 
residence  at,  121 -122;  his 
poem  on,  122. 

Villerov,  (Henry  IV's  Minister) 
90. 

Virgil,  35. 

Voltaire,  Dr.  Tronchin's  opin- 
ion on,  27;  deathbed,  28; 
naturalist  Bonnet  answers 
him  back,  28-29;  lines  about 
the  calculating  Genevese 
quoted,  47;  on  Genevese 
imitation  of  England,  106 ; 
Goldsmith's  visit  to,  107; 
Dr.  John  Moore's  account  of, 
123;  other  refs.  35,  48,  53, 
122,  1 36. 
Vuarin,  Jean-Francois,  53. 


Wagnieres,  Georges,  i3o. 

Waldenses,  61,  64. 

Walpole,  Horace,   106. 

Washington,  D.  C,  72. 

Watchmaking,  introduction  by 
French  refugees,  3i  ;  history 
and  conditions  of,  3i-36; 
Ruskin's  mention  of  in  Prae- 
terita,  1 19-120;  suffersowing 
to  French-Swiss  attitude  dur- 
ing war,  134. 

Wattenwyl,  von,  implicated  in 
"Colonels'  Affair",  127-128 
note. 

Wickliffe,  John,  89. 

William,  ex-emperor  of  Ger- 
many, donation  to  cost  of 
Reformation  Monument,  92  ; 
of  Orange,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  g3 ;  the  Silent,  61, 
90,  93,  95. 

Williams,  Roger,  90,  95,  96. 

Wilson,  Dr.,  W'oodrow,  61. 

Winslow,  Edward,  (Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers), 93. 

Wolff  "victories",  i33. 

Wordsworth,  107. 

Worms,  89. 

Wotton,  Sir  Henry,  109. 

Wray,  Captain,  Evelyn's  friend, 
io5. 


Ziircher   Nachrichten,  see  N. 

Zurcher  Post,  i33. 

Zurich,    89;    Press    of    i33, 

1 36. 
Zwingli,  89. 
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A  Select  List  of  Books  on 
Mountain  Climbing,  etc. 

Published  by  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin 

"Some  of  the  most  magnificent 
books  on  climbing  ever  published 
have  been  brought  out  during  re- 
cent years  by  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin." 

The  British  Weekly. 

MY   CLIMBS  IN  THE  ALPS   AND 

CAUCASUS 

By  A.  F.  MUMMERY.  With  Photogravure, 
Coloured  and  Half-Tone  Illustrations  by  Joseph 
Pennell  and  others.  With  Introductions  by 
Mrs.  Mummery  and  J.  A.  Hobson.  Super-Royal 
8vof  Cloth,  21s.  net. 

"  You  may  open  these  pages  where  you  please  and  go  straight 
ahead.  In  a  few  moments  you  are  likely  to  be  holding  on  to 
your  chair  for  safety.  .  .  .  The  book  will  undoubtedly  find  a 
place  in  every  climber's  library,  and  will  become  the  gospel  of 
the  new  school." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  thrilling  narratives  that 
has  ever  passed  through  our  hands.  It  is  a  hackney  phrase  to 
say  of  a  work  that  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it.  Of  this  book 
we  may  almost  say  it  does  not  contain  a  dull  sentence." — Daily 
Chronicle. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  LTD.,  i  Adelphi  Terrace,  London 


BOOKS  ON  MOUNTAIN  CLIMBING 

MY    CLIMBING   ADVENTURES    IN    FOUR 
CONTINENTS 

By  SAMUEL  TURNER.     With  74  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  Cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 

"  Few  plain,  unvarnished  tales  of  courage  and  endurance  are  as 
thrilling  as  those  set  forth  in  '  My  Climbing  Adventures  in  Four  Con- 
tinents,' by  Samuel  Turner,  F.R.G.S." — Westminster  Gazette. 

H  It  is  a  book  of  quite  extraordinary  fascination,  not  only  for  climbers, 
to  whom  Mr.  Turner's  name  is  known,  but  to  those  who  have  never 
climbed,  or  are  likely  to  make  an  ascent  no  higher  than  the  upper  stories 
of  their  own  house.  It  is  well  worth  a  reading  by  all  who  can  admire 
feats  of  skill,  pluck,  endurance  and  nerve,  and  can  appreciate  the  close 
observation  and  accurate,  vivid  and  unaffected  description  of  natural 
phenomena.  .  .  Throughout  the  book  that  'mountain  fever'  is  evident, 
and  is  one  of  the  things  which  makes  it  such  fascinating  reading.  The 
author  loves  his  mountains,  because  he  knows  them,  and  all  the  more 
because  they  have  not  been  easy  to  know.  In  addition  to  vivid  and 
arresting  passages  of  description,  the  value  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by 
numerous  illustrations." — Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News. 

"The  author  of  this  book  is  one  of  the  most  daring  and  experienced 
climbers  of  the  present  day,  and,  as  the  title-page  announces,  his  ascents 
have  been  made  in  practically  every  portion  of  the  globe.  .  .  .  The 
stirring  account  of  his  many  adventures,  simply  and  forcibly  told,  in- 
cludes some  exceedingly  valuable  advice  to  climbers,  or  would-be- 
climbers,  all  of  whom  should  read  this  book." — Standard. 

TWO    SUMMERS   IN   THE   ICE-WILDS   OF 
EASTERN   KARAKORAM. 

The  Exploration  of  1 900  Square  Miles  of  Mountain 
and  Glacier. 

By  FANNY  BULLOCK  WORKMAN  and  WILLIAM 
HUNTER  WORKMAN.  With  Three  Maps  and  141 
Illustrations  by  the  authors.     Cloth,  25s.  net. 

"  The  value  of  the  work  is  beyond  criticism,  and  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  great  mountains  of  the  earth  will  find  in  it  a  rich  mine 
of  information  about  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  inaccessible  parts 
of  the  series  of  ranges  that  guard  the  northern  boundaries  of  India."— 
Times.  ,  . 

"  A  thrilling  narrative  of  the  authors'  seventh  and  latest  expedition 
to  the  Himalayas.  The  conquest  of  the  Great  Rose,  Asia's  largest 
glacier,  will  specially  appeal  to  mountaineers  and  lovers  of  adventure 
in  unknown  snow  regions." — Nation. 


T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  LTD.,  1  Adelphi  Terrace,  London 


BOOKS  ON  MOUNTAIN  CLIMBING 

THE  MATTERHORN 

By  GUIDO  REY.  With  an  Introduction  by  Edmondo 
de  Amicis.  With  2>7  Pen-and-ink  Drawings  by  Edoardo 
Rubino,  and  n  Photographs.  Super  Royal  8vo,  Cloth, 
10s.6d.net.  [Third  Impression 

•'  Another  of  those  splendid  Alpine  books  which  send  a  thrill  through 
the  heart  of  the  mountaineer,  and  raise  a  mild  and  fascinating  dread 
in  the  flatlander." — Saturday  Review. 

"You  can  set  Guido  Rey's  ■  Matterhorn '  as  the  gospel  of  the  moun- 
taineer. ' ' — Spectator. 

"  The  illustrations  are  of  great  beauty.  They  are  of  three  kinds, 
admirable  sketches  in  black  and  white  on  a  grey  green  ground,  by 
Signor  Edoardo  Rubino,  reproduced  with  delicacy  and  distinction; 
pen-and-ink  drawings  by  the  same  artist ;  and  fine  photographs." — 
Times. 

"  To  him  who  after  reading  this  wonderful  monograph  on  a  moun- 
tain, has  still  no  vestige  or  glimmering  of  the  intense  fascination  of 
this  '  Empress  of  Sports '  for  its  votaries,  that  fascination  must  for  ever 
remain  unknown." — The  Guardian. 

PEAKS  AND  PRECIPICES 

Scrambles  in  the  Dolomites  and  Savoy. 

By  GUIDO  REY.  Translated  by  J.  E.  C.  Eaton.  With 
76  Illustrations.     10s.  6d.  net. 

"  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  has  published  another  of  his  splendid  mountain- 
eering books,  and  Guido  Rey  has  again  given  us  a  masterpiece.  .  .  . 
He  must  have  made  many  notes  in  his  climb  up  the  Grepon,  for  his 
story  is  inspired  with  a  sense  of  vivid  reality.  It  will  be  read  by  every 
mountaineer  with  a  thrill,  while  to  the  dwellers  in  the  plains  it  will 
always  appear  to  be  an  achievement  of  almost  superhuman  skill." — 
Westminster  Gazette. 

"  If  any  layman  wants  an  armchair  thrill,  a  delicious  tingling  of 
every  nerve  in  his  torpid  body,  here  is  the  very  book  for  him — an 
electric  battery  could  do  no  better  for  him." — Daily  Chronicle. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  LTD.,  1  Adelphi  Terrace,  London 


BOOKS  ON  MOUNTAIN  CLIMBING 

SUMMER   HOLIDAYS    IN   THE  ALPS 
1898-1914 

By  The  Rev.  Prebendary  DURHAM.    With  48  Illustra- 
tions.    Cloth,  15s.  net. 

"Not  alone  climbers  par  excellence,  but  all  who  have  felt  the  call  of 
Switzerland  and  the  High  Alps,  will  delight  greatly  in  this  book.  .  .  . 
Merely  to  look  through  the  beautiful  series  of  photographs  of  famous 
peaks  carries  one  in  a  moment  to  the  heart  of  the  Alps ;  we  seem  to 
breathe  again  the  vivifying  air,  to  feel  the  blazing  sunshine,  and  many 
a  glorious  day  is  brought  back  to  mind.  This  is  a  book  to  be  welcomed 
and  treasured  by  a  host  of  readers." — Literary  World. 

"  The  book  .  .  .  has  a  very  definite  and  attractive  human  charm. 
It  is  this  which  makes  it  so  delightful  to  peruse,  and  we  are  quite  sure 
that  anyone  who  takes  up  the  volume  .  .  .  will  extract  much  plea- 
sure from  it." — Liverpool  Post. 

HIGH  MOUNTAIN  CLIMBING  IN  PERU 
AND  BOLIVIA 

A  Search  for  the  Apex  of  America. 

By  ANNIE  S.  PECK.     With   125  Illustrations.     Cloth, 
12s.  6d.  net. 

"  Here  is  a  book  which  no  mountaineer  should  miss,  for  it  is  a  story 
of  infinite  patience  and  sterling  courage  .  .  .  Few  people  have 
ever  climbed  high  mountains  with  more  meagre  resources,  and  when 
Miss  Peck's  indomitable  foot  is  planted  at  last  upon  the  summit  of 
Huascaren,  we  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  that  so  much  grit  did  not  go 
unrewarded ." — Spectator. 

SKMNG  FOR  BEGINNERS  AND 
MOUNTAINEERS 

By  W.    RICKMER    RICKMERS.     Illustrated.     Cloth, 
4s.  6d.  net. 

44  This  book  will  be  a  great  boon  to  those  wishing  to  learn  the  art 
of  ski-ing.  The  illustrations  are  excellent  and  most  carefully  chosen 
— in  fact,  the  whole  book  from  beginning  to  end  is  full  of  useful  know- 
ledge, and  is  most  interestingly  written.  It  will  be  enjoyed,  not  only 
by  the  initiate,  but  by  the  experienced  ski-runner.  ...  A  special 
chapter  for  ski-ists  is  written  by  Mrs.  Rickmers,  who  is  a  very  good 
ski-runner. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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BOOKS  ON  MOUNTAIN  CLIMBING 

MOUNTAINEERING  ART 

By  HAROLD    RAEBURN.     With  51   Half-Tone  Illus 

trations  and  Diagrams.     Cloth,  16s.  net. 

"  If  a  beginner  asked  us  now  what  was  the  best  single  volume  of 
practical  information  and  hints  about  mountaineering  as  a  whole,  we 
should  certainly  .  .  .  plump  for  Mr.  Raeburn.  He  writes,  of  course, 
with  great  authority  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  climbers  on 
British  rocks,  as  one  of  the  makers  of  the  splendid  Ling-Raeburn  series 
of  guideless  traverses  in  the  Alps,  and  as  a  mountain  explorer  in  the 
Caucasus  and  farther  afield." — Manchester  Guardian. 

'•  Mr.  Raeburn  is  a  veteran  mountaineer,  and  one  of  the  best  rock 
climbers  in  Europe.  His  book  deals  with  all  kinds  of  climbing,  and, 
with  its  excellent  photographs  and  diagrams,  is  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical and  most  comprehensive  handbooks  of  the  kind  ever  published. 
It  abounds  in  useful  hints." — King's  Highway. 

"  There  should  be  room  in  every  mountaineer's  library  for  this  ex- 
cellent and  practical  treatise.  .  .  .  On  the  fundamentals  of  climbing  it 
will  be  generally  agreed  that  Mr.  Raeburn  is  as  sound  in  the  advice  he 
gives  as  he  is  qualified  in  experience  to  give  it." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


SKI  RUNS  IN  THE  HIGH  ALPS 

By   F.   F.   ROGET,  S.A.C.     With   Maps,  Pen-and-ink 
Illustrations  and  Colour  Drawings.     Cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 

"  Prof.  Roget's  is  a  book  of  adventure  and  advice  which  is  likely  to 
be  popular  for  many  a  winter  to  come.  The  author  describes  his  ex- 
plorations as  a  ski-runner  during  the  past  few  years  among  Alpine 
glaciers  and  snows.  Though  in  the  main  a  book  of  travel — and  has 
any  ski-runner  travelled  more  thoroughly  and  more  daringly  than  the 
author  of  this  valuable  book? — Prof.  Roget  has  also  included  some 
useful  hints  to  initiates  into  the  delights  of  the  ski." — Daily  News. 

"  This  book — a  valuable  contribution,  especially  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  to  the  literature  on  the  subject — will  be  very  useful  to  the  in- 
creasing number  of  persons  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  this  fascin- 
ating pastime.  It  is  written  for  the  more  adventurous  sportsmen  who 
have  mastered  the  footwork  and  wish  to  know  where  they  can  enjoy 
themselves  in  comparative  safety  and  yet  on  untrodden  paths." 
— Academy. 


T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  LTD.,  1  Adelphi  Terrace,  London 


BOOKS  ON  MOUNTAIN  CLIMBING 

SWITZERLAND.    (Siory  of  the  Nations.) 

By  Mrs.  LINA  HUG  and  RICHARD   STEAD.     New 
Edition.    With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    Cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  new  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  "  Switzerland  "  in  the 
well-known  "Story  of  the  Nations"  series.  One  of  the  new  revised 
chapters  deals  with  the  commercial  activities  of  Switzerland,  the 
movement  towards  centralization,  social  reform,  railway  policy,  the 
St.  Gotthard  Convention ;  law  and  education,  and  the  military  system. 
The  final  chapter,  which  is  entirely  new,  deals  with  Switzerland  in  the 
Great  War.  Written  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  and  of  the  enhanced 
importance  of  Switzerland  in  the  comity  of  Nations,  this  is  a  volume 
which  readers  should  not  miss. 

A  CHILD  OF  THE  ALPS.    (A  Novel.) 

By  MARGARET  SYMONDS.     Unwin's  M  First  Novel " 
Library.     Cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

M  It  is  a  story  of  a  sensitive  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  gifted  and  highly 
cultured  mother  who  was  married  after  a  few  days  friendship  to  a 
Swiss  doctor  sprung  from  the  finest  peasant  stock.  Its  simplicity,  its 
exquisite  purity — though  it  does  not  shirk  realities — and  its  problems 
of  the  modern  world,  remind  one  of  Richard  Feverel,  and  it  has  the 
same  rare  note  of  distinction." — Daily  Graphic. 

MOUNTAINEERING   IN   THE   SIERRA 
NEVADA 

By  CLARENCE  KING.     Cloth,  6s.  net. 

"  In  addition  to  brilliant  expositions  of  the  dangers  and  delights  of 
mountain  climbing,  we  have  interesting  notes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Sierra  at  a  time  which  has  now  almost  become  ancient  history." — 
Scottish  Geographical  Journal. 

"  A  work  which  deserves  to  stand  beside  Mr.  Whymper's '  Scrambles  ' 
and  the  other  classics  of  the  hills." — The  Pilot. 
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CONWAY  AND  COOLIDGE'S 
CLIMBERS'  GUIDES 

Edited  by  Sir  William  M.  Conway  and  Rev.  W.  A.  B. 

Coolidge. 

Gilt    lettered,  with    pocket,  flap,  and    pencil.      32mo,  limp  cloth. 

Each,  10s.  net. 

(1)  The   Central    Pennine   Alps.      By  Sir  William 

Martin  Conway. 

(2)  The   Eastern   Pennine  Alps.      By  Sir  William 

Martin  Conway. 

(3)  The  Lepontine  Alps  (Simplon  and  Gotthard).     By 
W.  A.  B.  Coolidge  and  Sir  William  M.  Conway. 

(4)  The  Central  Alps  of  the  Dauphiny.    By  W.  A.  B. 

Coolidge,  H.  Duhamel,  and  F.  Perrin.  Second  Edition. 
Thoroughly  revised.    Small  8vo,  Cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

(5)  The  Chain  of  Mont  Blanc.     By  Louis  Kurz. 

(6)  The  Adula  Alps  of  the  Lepontine  Range.    By 

W.  A.  B.  Coolidge. 

(7)  The  Mountains  of  Cogne.     By  George  Yeld  and 

W.  A.  B.  Coolidge.     With  Map. 

(8)  The  Range  of  the  Todi.    By  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge. 

(9)  The  Bernese   Oberland.    Vol.  i.     Part  i.     From 

the  Gemmi  to  the  Monchjoch.     By  G.  Haslar. 

(10)  The  Bernese  Oberland.     Vol.  I.     Part  2.     The 

Groups  North  and  South  of  the  Main  Range. 

(11)  The  Bernese  Oberland.    Vol.  2.    From  the  Mflnch- 
joch  to  the  Grimsel.    By  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge. 

(12)  The  Bernese  Oberland.    Vol.  3.    The  West  Wing. 
By  H.  Dttbi. 

(13  &  14)   The  Bernese  Oberland.    Vol.  4.    (Parts  1 
and  2.)    From  the  Grimsel  to  the  Uri  Rothstock.    By  H.  Dubi. 

(15  &  16)   The  Alps  of  the  Bernina.     By  E.  L.  Strutt. 

Part  1.  The  Range  West  of  the  Muretto  Pass.  With  a  Map. 
Part  2.  The  Range  between  the  Muretto  and  the  Bernina  Pass. 
With  an  Appendix. 

Also  a  Series  of  Six  Coloured  Maps  of  the  Alps  of  the  Dauphiny, 
mounted  on  linen,  and  strongly  bound  in  cloth  case.  The  set, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  LTD.,  1  Adelphi  Terrace,  London 


BAEDEKER  GUIDE  BOOKS 

A  Select  List  of  Volumes  in  English  of  Interest  to 
Mountain  Climbers 

Austria- Hungary1)  including  Dalmatia  and  Bosnia.  With 
Excursions  to  Cetinje,  Belgrade  and  Bucharest.  With  71  Maps  and 
77  Plans  and  2  Panoramas.    Eleventh  Edition.     191 1.     15s.  net. 

The  Eastern  Alps,  including  the  Bavarian  Highlands, 

Tyrol,  Salzburg,  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia  and 
Carniola.  With  73  Maps,  16  Plans,  and  11  Panoramas.  Twelfth 
Edition.     1911.     15s.net. 

Southern   France  from  the  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees,  the 

Auvergne,  the  Cevennes,  the  French  Alps,  The  Rhone  Valley,  Provence, 
the  French  Riviera,  and  Corsica.  With  42  Maps  and  63  Plans.  Sixth 
Edition.     1914.     10s.net. 

The  Rhine  from  Rotterdam  to  Constance,  including  the 
Seven  Mountains,  the  Moselle,  the  Volcanic  Eifel,  the  Taunus,  the 
Odenwald  and  Heidelberg,  the  Vosges  Mountains,  the  Black  Forest,  &c. 
With  69  Maps  and  59  Plans.     Seventeenth  Edition.     191 1.     13s.net. 

The  Mediterranean.   Seaports  and  Sea  Routes,  including 

Madeira,  the  Canary  Islands,  the  coast  of  Morocco,  Algeria,  and 
Tunisia.     With  38  Maps  and  49  Plans.     191 1.     16s.net. 

ITALY : 

(1)  Northern  Italy,  including  Leghorn,  Florence,  Ravenna, 
and  routes  through  Switzerland  and  Austria.  With  36  Maps  and 
45  Plans.     Fourteenth  Edition.     1913.     10s.  net. 

(2)  Central  Italy  and  Rome-     With  19  Maps,  55  Plans, 

a  view  of  the  Forum  Romanum,  and  the  Arms  of  the  Popes  since 
1417.     Fifteenth  Edition.     1909.     10s.net. 

(3)  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  with  Excursions  to  Malta, 

Sardinia,  Tunis,  and  Corfu.     With  30  Maps  and  34  Plans.    Six- 
teenth Edition.     1912.     8s.  net. 

Italy  from  the  Alps  to  Naples.    With  25  Maps  and 

52  Plans.     Second  Edition.     1909.     1 0s.  net. 

Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  with  Excursions  to 

Iceland  and  Spitzbergen.  With  62  Maps,  42  Plans,  and  3  Panoramas. 
Tenth  Edition.     1912.     13s.net. 

Switzerland  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  Italy,  Savoy, 
and  Tyrol.  With  77  Maps,  21  Plans,  and  14  Panoramas.  Twenty- 
fifth  Edition.     191 3.     12s.  net. 

Complete  List — English,  French,  and  German — free  on  application 
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